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MEDIAEVAL EUROPEAN 

HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 

FROM GAISER1C TO OTTO III. 

The division of History as ancient and modern satisfies 
many. When a plea is urged for the Middle Ages dis¬ 
pute arises. Some would begin with the death of 
Theodosius the Great and the division of the Empire 
(395). For others the sack of Rome by Alaric (410) 
or by Gaiseric (455) provides an opening. The jurist 
may cite the publication of the Theodosian Code (438) 
or that of Justinian (529). Then, at least, says the 
philosopher, the old was ended, for in 529 Justinian 
closed the Schools at Athens. But when did the Middle 
Ages end? The Fall of Constantinople (1453) and the 
invention of printing about the same time suggest a 
date, though some have found the dividing line of 
mediaeval and modern in the life and work of Coper¬ 
nicus (1473-1543), and others hold that the Middle Ages 
are still with us. To regard the centuries from a.d. 455- 
1453 as one of the great formative eras of the world’s 
history may be heresy or prejudice; but, unfortunately, 
an unfailing criterion is less easy to find than an in¬ 
fallible critic. Endings and new beginnings arc con¬ 
nected; divisions are arbitrary if convenient, useful or 
misleading according to the extent of our knowledge, 
for History is not built in watertight compartments. 
It is a stream of tendencies with many tributaries as 

5 



6 MEDIAEVAL EUROPEAN HISTORY 

well as backwaters. It is also a record of the sequence 
of events. Each new age starts upon its way a debtor, 
but the creditor is aged and the debtor also residuary 
legatee. It will be well to have something to add to 
the inheritance of one’s own debts. 

The second half of the fifth century saw the Vandals 
established in Africa and the Visigoths in Spain, to 
which they gave laws for nearly 250 years. In Gaul, 
Clovis (481-511) established the Frankish kingdom and 
the Merovingian dynasty. In Britain Jutes, Saxons, 
Angles, built better than they knew. The Western 
Roman Empire closed with Romulus Augustulus (476), 
but in Italy Theodoric the Ostrogoth (493-526) showed 
that an Arian barbarian could deserve a place among 
the Heroes of the Nations. The East was harassed by 
frontier Wars, torn by doctrinal conflicts that followed 
the Council of Chalcedon (451), and by attempts at 
reunion that increased dissension. Everywhere the 
civilized world was in travail, and if Boethius, exe¬ 
cuted by Theodoric (524), bequeathed in his Consola¬ 
tion of Philosophy one of the noblest legacies of Latin 
literature, it breathed the spirit of resignation rather 
than of hope. 


Barbarians and Moslems 

The birth of a new order is always painful, especi¬ 
ally for those who cannot live to watch its develop¬ 
ment. It was gain, not loss, that the centre of western 
culture should shift to Southern Gaul and to Ireland, if 
change were inevitable. It was gain, not loss, that under 
Justinian (527-565) the Empire should find its capital 
at Constantinople. Italy becomes a battlefield, of which 
once more Rome is the prize. The Frankish power is 
beaten back because it is still an artificial construction 
not really consolidated. Totila (541-552) and his Goths 
provided a name of terror to be shared with the grow¬ 
ing power of Lombard kings. Among imperial 
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generals, Belisarius begging sixpence is an appropriate, 
if legendary, illustration of the vanity of human glory. 
Narses, too, departs; but the Exarchate of Ravenna 
remains, though destined to prove less durable than 
the wonderful mosaics of Ravenna itself. Goths, 
Franks, and Germans find new competitors as in 
strange, more uncouth speech Avars and Slavs make 
demands that Eastern Emperors, obsessed with the 
Persian problem, find difficulty in satisfying, and 
settlements are made in the Balkans and beyond 
which menace Europe’s future peace. More por¬ 
tentous still is die birtn of Mohammed (569), destined 
to influence hundreds of millions in many lands. 
Rome, through Gregory die Great (590-604), gives 
Christianity to the hcatnen English and Catholicism 
to the Arian Lombards, while under Reccarcd (586), a 
great figure, Catholicism replaces Arianism in Spain, 
and Spanish Councils, notably that of Toledo (589), 
which added the Filioque to the Creed, once more 
become important. 

In general, the next age marks the decline of the old 
order: die vigour belongs to new forces. Save for the 
prowess of Heraclius himself (610-641), the story of his 
dynasty, which lasted till Justinian II. (685-711), is one 
of shame and reproach. The Persian capture of Jeru¬ 
salem (614) might be retrieved by Heraclius’ restora¬ 
tion of the Cross (629), but midway in time was the 
Hegira (622), Mohammed’s removal from Mecca to 
Medina, to begin a new era in chronology and a 
spiritual despotism propagating by the sword the 
religion of Islam. With Paradise before them and Hell 
behind, the victorious “ Arabs ” mastered Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Jerusalem opened its gates to Omar (637), 
who built a mosque upon Mount Sion. Aleppo, 
Antioch, and Alexandria (641) fell in turn. Despite 
religious dissensions of Shiites and Sunnites and 
dynastic struggles ending in the Ommayad Khalifate 
(661-750), still the Moslems were stronger than their 
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opponents. Spain yielded (711) like Cyprus, North 
Africa, Sardinia, even distant Scinde. Constantinople, 
repeatedly attacked, still held firm. A distracted Europe 
could show men of local greatness like Oswald (+ 642) 
and Archbishop Theodore (+ 690) in England, or 
Rothari, the Lombard lawgiver (+ 652), but in this 
period its one enduring service to the future was the 
revival and development by Benedict of Nursia (480- 
543) of western monasticism which was to survive the 
Empire and pass on, if sometimes with trembling 
hand, the torch of learning. 


Monasticism 

Monasticism is the expression of a combination of 
instincts in human nature, unconfined, if often modi¬ 
fied, by conditions of race, sex, time, or place. In itself 
it is neither specifically Christian nor specially mediaeval. 
It was in origin eastern, rather than western, and the 
forms in which it was acclimatized varied. Celtic monas¬ 
ticism, among western forms, most closely resembled 
Egyptian, yet differed considerably. The Celtic monks 
were quasi-tribal in organization, gathered in loose 
association round the monastery of some renowned 
abbot. 1 he bishop also, being a monk, was subject to 
the discipline of the abbot as head of the community. 
Peculiarities of observance, personal or conventual, 
might be vigorously defended as those of the reputed 
founder or even as apostolic. Mediaeval estimates of 
multitude are erratic, but, as in the Nitrian Desert, very 
large numbers were possible and the communities cer¬ 
tainly far exceeded any under the Rule of St Benedict. 
But it was with that Rule and its followers that die 
future lay. No one can understand the history of 
western monasticism without studying it, yet its char¬ 
acter may lead the hasty or unobservant to miss the 
evidence of Benedict’s genius. The cachet of his Rule, 
it has been said, is discretion : all is tempered be- 
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cause all is weighed. Benedict was no mean psycholo¬ 
gist, and the scheme which he devised was that of a 
well-ordered life of a kind possible at Monte Cassino 
in the sixdi century—“ a life of prayer, retirement, 
work, obedience, humility,” in which die monks spent 
nearly twice as much time in tasks outside the church 
as they did within it. There is no provision for intel¬ 
lectual work such as marked the monastic life of St. 
Jerome, or of the monks whom St. Martin gathered 
round him at Tours, or of Cassian at Marseilles, or 
the labours of Celtic monks whose script is traceable 
across the Continent as far as Bobbio. So far as Bene- 
dictinism is concerned that development belongs to 
Cassiodorus (f c. 585). But neither docs the Rule ex¬ 
clude this: it merely enjoins manual labour. Again, 
the monasteries of Southern Gaul in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, notably that of Lerins, had been train¬ 
ing-schools of bishops. In the early days of Benedic- 
tinism nothing was less readily desired. Moreover, 
there was certainly no design that the early Benedic¬ 
tines should be missionaries, but the work of Augus¬ 
tine and his companions in England, of Wilfrid and 
of Willibrord in Frisia, and of Boniface later among 
the German tribes did much to mould the future, 
even as the Gaelic pioneers of Christianity also nobly 
repaid benefits they had themselves received. 

The eighth century is one of colour and movement, 
of greaf dreams, and even some measure of realization. 
The collapse of the Western Empire had enabled Clovis 
to dominate nearly all Gaul. His sons shared his 
dominions and, though Burgundy and Thuringia were 
added, the division meant weakness. Metz, Soissons, 
Paris, and Orleans became capitals of separate king¬ 
doms. Theodoric’s great realm, stretching across 
Southern Gaul and Italy and north and east to the 
Danube and the Save, had broken at his death (526). 
The Lombards in their turn had reached from the 
Danube to the Po, from Pannonia and Noricum to 
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Pavia and as far beyond as they could keep. Only the 
Exarchate of Ravenna remained to preserve the hold of 
the Eastern Empire upon the West. And now the map of 
Europe was to be redrawn again. Before the first quarter 
of the century ended Charles Martel united Austrasia, 
Neustria, and Burgundy. The Moslem power, whose 
influence extended from the Sahara to the Pyrenees, 
from the Persian Gulf to the Caucasus, from Morocco 
to Samarkand, swept onward from Spain to Southern 
Gaul to be rolled back by him at Poitiers (732). 

Charlemagne 

When Charles’ son, Pepin the Short, was crowned 
King of the Franks at Soissons (752) and St. Denis 
(754), the Merovingian dynasty (481-752) was finally 
ousted by its Mayors of the Palace, long, in fact, both 
its defence and its masters. Pope Stephen II., through 
Boniface, had made of Pepin an anointed king; in 
return he received temporary deliverance from the 
Lombards, the Exarchate of Ravenna and the March 
of Ancona. True, these belonged neither to the Lom¬ 
bards nor to Pepin, but the power of the sword 
counted for more than justice in international politics, 
and the lawful owners had too many troubles to do 
more than protest against a donation in which’ some 
have seen the origin alike of the Temporal Power of 
the Papacy and of its medieval policy. Leo HI., the 
Isaurian, had given the name to a new dynasty (717- 
802), as Leo the Iconoclast had inaugurated a fresh 
ecclesiastical dissension. From 725, when the move¬ 
ment against images began, to 787, when the Second 
Council of Nicara restored them, the Eastern Empire 
was torn by religious factions at the same time that it 
waged war with Saracens and Bulgarians. The first 
fact had alienated Pope Gregory II. (715-731), and lost 
since Gregory III. (731-741) the Eastern Emperor’s in¬ 
fluence in Papal elections. The second rendered im- 
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possible resistance to Lombard encroachments. Con¬ 
stantine V., Copronymus (740-775), sought Pepin's 
daughter for his son and offered the Exarchate as a 
dowry. Pepin preferred to keep his daughter: he had 
already disposed of the dowry. A successful struggle 
with Aquitaine and the expulsion of the “ Saracens ” 
from Southern Gaul consolidated his kingdom, and 
his son Charles, when he became in turn sole King 
of the Franks (771), found himself the one great 
sovereign in the West. 

The Kingdom of Charles became in thirty years the 
Empire of Charlemagne, its master a hero for future 
story-tellers and poets. It is a strangely variegated tale 
of bloodshed and diplomacy, of cruelty and humour 
and intellectual progress. Compared with the only 
notable contemporary rulers, OfTa of Mercia (758- 
796), and Abdur Rahman, the Ommayad Emir of 
Cordova (756-787), Charles had a larger sphere and 
greater opportunities. He gained Saxony and Bavaria, 
as he had already made himself King of Lombardy 
(774). Victories over Avars and Huns gave him mas¬ 
tery to the Danube and the Save. Failure at Carsar- 
augusta (Saragossa), no longer “ studiosa Christi,” and 
Roland’s defeat at Roncevaux, checked without frus¬ 
trating the establishment of Frankish power beyond 
the Pyrenees. From the March of Spain to Finisterre 
or the ranges of Bohemia, from the mouth of the Elbe 
to Marseilles, Pavia or Belgrade, it was perilous to 
challenge his supremacy. When Leo III. crowned him 
in St. Peter’s Emperor of the Romans (Christmas Day, 
800) his domain might be neither Holy nor Roman, 
but it was certainly for the time an Empire, peer if not 
rival of Baghdad or Cordova, and more than a peer of 
Constantinople, which it did not need to rival. 

More and more the Papacy becomes dependent 
upon the power seated on both sides of the Alps, and 
if Leo gave the crown, Charlemagne, once Patricius, 
now Emperor, need have no uneasy sense of obliga- 
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tion. Not Rome, but Aachen, was centre of the 
western world to which princes resorted, and Haroun 
al Raschid sent gifts from Baghdad. Nor is it mere 
barbaric splendour, evidence of the triumph of force. 
Charlemagne had given the Saxons choice of Chris¬ 
tianity or death, but in general his rule was one of 
law and organization. His missi dominici made 
annual tours of inspection. 7 he ecclesiastical oversight 
of the new Constantine, typified by the condemnation 
of image-worship at his Council of Frankfort (794), 
finds a counterpart in the Capitularies whereby the 
new Justinian sets in' order even minor details in 
causes as well ecclesiastical as civil, while yet leaving 
undisturbed many laws that he had not made. Nor 
was learning neglected. Rome had given to England 
dirough Benedict Biscop, and others, the books which 
made possible the careers of the Venerable Bede 
(t 735 )> tlie “ Father of English History,” at Jarrow, 
and of Alcuin of York. Now by settling Alcuin 
(t 804) at Tours Charlemagne was responsible, inci¬ 
dentally, for the propagation of a style of calligraphy 
which, as the “ Carolingian minuscule,” came to 
influence most national scripts. And if later ages saw 
in the court of Offa a School of Manners, diey saw 
also in that of Charlemagne a School of Letters. 


The Successors of Charlemagne 

Charlemagne died in 814. In less than thirty years 
the Empire so hardly won was shattered. While 
Egbert was uniting England, Louis le Debonnaire and 
his sons were preparing the destruction of that which 
they could never have created. And a new disruptive 
force was beginning to be felt. The Northmen who 
had burnt Iona (802) and harassed Egbert throughout 
his reign (802-839) vvcr e sacking Rouen, while Charle- 
magne s grandsons were quarrelling amongst them¬ 
selves. The Treaty of Verdun (843) left to Lothairc 
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Lotharingia (a magnified Lorraine) and “ Italy ” with 
the tide of Emperor, to Lewis the German whatever 
might be meant by “ Germany,” and to Charles the 
Bald (<£t. 20) the Kingdom of the Franks. Neither 
the first nor his son Louis II. could save Italy from 
Saracens, invited by warring princes. Lewis’ greatest 
achievement was the partition of Lorraine, which was 
not his, with Charles, to whom it belonged still less. 
Meanwhile, the Northmen who had raided England 
had twice reached Paris. Soon they would come to 
stay. The Danes, after pillaging Winchester (860), 
effected a permanent setdement north of the Thames. 
The efforts of Alfred, deservedly called “ the Great ” 
(871-901), at least held them in check; but the settle¬ 
ment of the Northmen or Normans in Neustria was 
even more dangerous to the Franks. With the death 
of Lewis the German (876) and Charles the Bald (877), 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Swabia fell into different hands, 
and “ France ” was divided in two. A turn of the 
kaleidoscope displayed Lewis* youngest son, Charles 
the Fat, ruling once more (885), like Charlemagne, as 
Emperor over Franks, Italians, and Germans, but two 
years proved him more gross than great, and his de¬ 
position closed the chapter for ever. 

If the Eastern Empire could show few triumphs 
over Saracens and Bulgarians, its persistent foes, and 
obeyed sovereigns often as ignoble as cruel, not even 
Irene, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Stammerer, or 
Theodora had availed to rob it of the secret of con¬ 
tinued existence, and monks like Theodore of Studium 
even deserved lasting remembrance. Basil the Mace¬ 
donian (867-886), founding a new dynasty by murder, 
had intervened once more in Italy, where the weak¬ 
ness of temporal rulers gave opportunity to Popes of 
vigour. Seli-prescrvation had compelled Leo IV. 
(847-855) to defend the “ Leonine city ” against the 
Saracens. Nicholas I. (858-867) deemed himself strong 
enough to burnish new weapons or furbish old ones 
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in support of temporal aggrandisement, and the 
“ Donation of Constantine ” appears in strange com¬ 
pany for use in the West about the time when rela¬ 
tions with the bishops of Constantine’s city were 
strained to the breaking. When the Patriarch Ignatius, 
son of an emperor, upright and orthodox, was forcibly 
supplanted by Photius, the most learned man of his 
time but not the wisest, Nicholas’ attitude had been 
dignified, even if his claims were questioned. The 
Eighth General Council (Constantinople, 869) left 
matters easier: the restoration of Photius, recognized 
by Pope John VIII., was followed by definite schism. 
But Basil had given help against the Saracens and 
recovered in Southern Italy something of the glory that 
had been Magna Graecia. 


East and West 

The century closes with the emergence in “ France ” 
of Charles “ the Simple.” In Italy princes of Friuli 
and Spoleto contend in a struggle advantageous only 
to Arnulf the German and the Saracens, and there are 
seven Popes in eight years. In “ Germany ” Arnulf’s 
son, Lewis the Child (899-911), reigned amid anarchy 
untempered by police. The Slavs who had received 
Christianity and a script from the noble work of Cyril 
(t 869) and Methodius provided, like the Normans 
advancing from one quarter and Hungarians from 
another, problems for the future, with added ecclesias¬ 
tical complications. But far away amid theological 
controversies Greek monks were still studying and 
copying manuscripts which delighted the West six cen¬ 
turies later. And further yet removed, “ Arab ” studies 
were saving and promoting metaphysics, natural 
science, and medicine. The Abbassid Khalifate, settled 
since 762 at Baghdad, had under Haroun al Raschid 
(766-809) robbed the Eastern Empire for the future 
enrichment of the West, and his son AI Mamoun 
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(8 i 3’833) had been a <*reat patron of learning. The 
introduction of Turkish slaves from Tartary (c. 843) 
provided for the Arab dynasty its future masters. Asia 
in the ninth and tenth centuries was partitioned 
amongst Turkish and Tartar generals till Togrul-Beg, 
grandson of a slave, established (c. 1038) the Seljuk 
domination. The “ Saracens,” sweeping the Mediter¬ 
ranean in the ninth century, had long since separated 
from the Empire of Baghdad. Masters of Northern 
Africa, they established in Egypt (968) the Fatimite 
Khalifate. Cairo, their capital, became a home of 
learning. About the same time Abdur Rahman HI. 
(912-961), Emir and from 929 Khalif at Cordova, re¬ 
builder of the Mezquita, and later the Regent 
Almanzor, were raising the Moorish power in Spain 
to heights which seem the greater by contrast with 
the decline which followed Almanzor’s death (1002). 

In England the work of Alfred was continued by 
his son Edward the Elder and his grandson Athclstan 
(925-940). By 959 Edgar had became Bretwalda, even 
Basileus, and the divisions of the Heptarchy were 
healed. Invasions of Norsemen and Danes, culminat¬ 
ing in the establishment of Canute (1016-1035), did 
not destroy all that had been achieved. In the Frankish 
and German Kingdoms struggles of nobles for power 
led, in the first, to the accession of Hugh Capet (987), 
son of Hugh the Great, “ Dux Francorum,” and 
founder of a dynasty which lasted eight centuries; in 
the second, to the triumph of Conrad of Franconia 
(911), followed seven years later by his rival Henry 
the Fowler of Saxony, whose dynasty endured till the 
advent of a second Conrad of Franconia (1024). The 
reigns of Henry’s son, Otto the Great (936)—the re- 
founder of the Empire (965)—of Otto II. (973) and 
Otto III. (983-1002) refashioned Central Europe and 
gave to the Empire an importance which, save for one 
brief period (1256-1273), was never afterwards lost. 
Italy with twenty-three Popes and five anti-Popes in a 
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century found its'foes in its own household. The 
intervention of Otto I. and Otto II. failed to produce 
peace, and the ill-omened alliance of Byzantines and 
Saracens which caused Otto II.’s defeat in Calabria 
(982) was hardly compensated for by his marriage ten 
years earlier with Theophano, daughter of the Eastern 
Emperor, Romanus II., and one of the most remark¬ 
able women of her time. Only when Gerbert, formerly 
Archbishop of Rheims, after a tempestuous ana, 
according to his detractors, sinister career, became 
Sylvester II. (999) was the Roman See occupied by a 
man of outstanding eminence. In Stephen ot Hungary 
( 997 ' 10 3 8 ) the House of Arpad produced a saint who 
was also a capable ruler. For the Eastern Empire the 
century showed progress in recovery of territory. 
Nicephorus Phocas won victories in Asia, John 
Zimisces (969-976) defeated the Russians in Thrace 
and secured a hold on Bulgaria, which Theophano’s 
brother, Basil II., succeeded amid many vicissitudes in 
retaining. 



CHAPTER II 

TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 

Such enumerations do little justice to the importance 
of the period. In it each of the two systems which 
many regard as most characteristic of the Middle 
Ages—feudalism and monasticism—received further 
development. In origin neither is mediaeval, and 
feudalism is one of several possible expressions of a 
primitive patriarchal and quasi-military conception. It 
is not the only one nor everywhere necessarily the 
earliest. The tribal system of the Celts was not 
feudal, nor was the communal system of the early 
British settlements with its later Teutonic develop¬ 
ment. Feudalism from one point of view is a system 
of relations connected with and arising from land : 
from another it is the resulting reciprocal obligations 
of classes of persons. But in England neither the 
strip-system nor the two-field or three-field system was 
wholly ousted by the introduction after the Conquest 
of the manorial system with its feudal associations. 
There was no need that either should supplant the 
other entirely and, if the village system in England 
depended in part upon a Roman system of economy 
far older than the Teutonic settlements, the feudal 
system developed some aspects of the Roman system 
of law. Again, the struggles of the ninth and tenth 
centuries did not cause tne development of feudalism, 
but they favoured it and made some features of it 
necessary in many places to preserve civilization. 

Feudalism and Monasticism 

There are, however, strange consequences. In pro¬ 
portion as in the transition from one conception of the 
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State to the establishment of a new social order the 
sanctions of law of coercive force over a wide area 
are challenged, the “ laws ” recognized as valid for 
smaller areas rise from secondary to primary import¬ 
ance. Many of these “ laws ” are formulation of local 
custom, and if custom set against law has often been a 
cause of abuse, it has also, in conjunction with it, 
afforded a safeguard of liberty. But for whom? A 
mediaeval thinker might hold that the Law of Nature 
had made all men free, but he would add, as of more 
practical importance, that subsequendy the Lex Gen¬ 
tium had subjected some to servitude. And, further, 
a theory of dominium, with the king at the apex, sub¬ 
ject only to God, and a series of divisions and sub¬ 
divisions each with corresponding relations, sounds 
well, but in the conditions of mediaeval society such 
a scheme probably never could have existed, and cer¬ 
tainly never did exist, completely in practice. So far 
as the system applied, the inferior recognized the 
superiority of his aominus by “ homage,” acknowledg¬ 
ing himself his “ man.” As the obligation was ful¬ 
filled in services, the lord had an interest in the 
potential performer of those services, the wardship in 
minority, and the right of determining marriage in 
the case of an heiress, as well as duties which he him¬ 
self was expected to fulfil. Bald and inadequate and 
open to criticism as such a statement of the position 
may be, the system permeated mediaeval history, and 
the exceptions were scarcely less important. And what 
was to be the position of land in ecclesiastical hands or 
of ecclesiastical persons holding land? 

The monastic reforms of this period present 
features which will often recur. Admittedly, the 
common concern of the community is the Opus Dei, 
the Divine Office the common service, the conventual 
Liturgy the common offering. Yet anyone who went 
back to the Rule of St. Benedict, and still more if he 
went to eastern sources with which St. Benedict was 
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perfectly familiar when he made it, might look round 
and wonder if life were not becoming too easy. The 
monk was bound to poverty as well as to chastity and 
obedience; but communities were becoming rich, partly 
by economic values which they had themselves created, 
partly by endowments. In 817, Benedict of Aniane, 
friend and adviser of Louis lc Debonnaire, attempted 
a refonyi. He restricted the external occupations of 
monks, including the educational activities that had 
arisen, and increased the hours in church. But it has 
been gravely doubted if this really promoted the aim 
of St. Benedict’s judicious division of time. Nearly a 
century later, the foundation of Cluny (910) in Bur¬ 
gundy by William, Duke of Aquitaine, with Berno 
as first abbot, was precursor of another reform. From 
the outset, Cluny was in direct dependence on the 
Pope, with the result that the Cluniacs became, like the 
Jesuits six centuries later, international representatives 
of Papal policy. Such dependence had an earlier 
advantage in removing at least one type of monastic 
house from the interference and control of lay rulers, 
which became the source of intolerable abuses. In 
England, Archbishop Dunstan (+ 988) brought about 
by monastic reforms a revival that had far-reaching 
consequences. 


“ SaCERDOTIUM ” AND “ ReGNUM ” 

In a.d. 1000, as later in 1100, the end of the world 
was expected. That it did not come probably relieved 
many of anxiety, though it is not till the last quarter 
that Peter Damiani relates visions of rulers suffering 
the torments of hell for the possession, even by inherit¬ 
ance, of ecclesiastical property. But the eleventh cen¬ 
tury raises questions far graver than the title to lands. 
Conjoined with the concept of “ a single community 
comprehensive of mankind,” viewed as an organism 
with a government indisputably theocratic, was the 
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recognition of a distinction of two orders, spiritual and 
temporal, the spheres of the Sacerdotium and the 
Regnum. If the separation was grounded in Scripture, 
was there like guidance as to their co-ordination or 
differentiation as superior and inferior, like sun and 
moon? In the Gospel Peter spoke of two swords and 
used one. Were both his? If one was wielded later 
by a lay arm, was it by delegation? 

The Council of Worms (829) had taught that a king 
who ruled ill had become a tyrant, “ since he was 
called Rex a recte agendo .” And Hincmar, Archbishop 
of Rhcims (845-882), while holding that kings govern¬ 
ing according to God’s will are subject to none, yet 
maintained that if adulterers, murderers, or ravishers, 
they were to be judged by bishops. But who was to 
judge bishops, and what was the position of the Pope? 
Moreover, kings who have become tyrants are the less 
likely to recognize control. A relation which Syl¬ 
vester II. and Otto III. might have adjusted satisfac¬ 
torily in Rome itself became confused indeed since they 
had not done so. The Pope crowned the Emperor. 
Did he make him? When the Electoral College was 
established, was it by Gregory V. or Otto III.? These 
questions in modern form may suggest the difficulties. 

The eleventh century saw the advance of the Nor¬ 
mans. Under Robert the Devil and his natural son 
William, Normandy, friendly or hostile, proved equally 
dangerous to “ France.” Norman influence in Eng¬ 
land under Edward the Confessor became Norman 
domination under William the Conqueror. Robert die 
Devil died in Asia Minor (1035), but his countrymen, 
combining piety with worldly advantage as pilgrims 
or soldiers of fortune, fought Greeks and Saracens in 
Italy and Sicily, seized Aversa, Salerno, and Apulia, 
defeated Pope Leo IX., and forces of both emperors, 
and received from Leo as guerdon of his freedom 
recognition of their Italian conquests (1053). By 1060, 
Robert Guiscard was Duke of Apulia and Calabria, 
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and his brother Roger had begun the conquest of 
Sicily, dominions united seventy years later by another 
Roger. Later still, Dante observes Guiscard in Para¬ 
dise, but fails to notice Gregory VII. 

The Sword and the Bible seen, so runs the tale, by 
Otto III. in the tomb of Charlemagne at Aachen, had 
symbolic meaning and practical use. But Otto’s suc¬ 
cessors are remembered for Henry II.’s wars with 
ecclesiastical and secular princes and Conrad II.’s in¬ 
corporation of Burgundy in the Empire (1033), rather 
than for religious achievements. It fell to Conrad’s 
great son Henry III. (1039-1056) to reform the Church. 
There were three claimants to the Papacy, of whom 
the worst was the lawful holder and the most respect¬ 
able had bought the sec. Henry deposed them all at 
the Council of Sutri (1046). The Papacy survived 
Benedict IX., as it was to survive Alexander VI. But 
the latter example showed that the election by car¬ 
dinals, prescribed by the Latcran Council of 1059 
under Nicholas II., afforded no absolute security. 
However, from 1049 (Leo IX.) to 1073 (Gregory VII.) 
the Church enjoyed reasonably good government. 
Twenty-one years after Henry’s death (1056), the 
Regnum was at die feet of the Sacerdotium when his 
son, Henry IV., sued from Gregory at Canossa a 
pardon which he neither forgot nor forgave. Hilde¬ 
brand, as archdeacon, had been urgent to secure Papal 
freedom; as Pope Gregory he now claimed domination. 
His pontificate (1073-1085) marks an epoch in political 
theory. It is easy to do him injusdee. Above all else 
Europe needed a centre of unity, and historically Rome 
was its natural centre. 


Gregory VII. 

The Donation of Constanunc, however suspect, pur¬ 
ported to give the Pope special rights over islands and 
peninsulas, whether or not the kings of England or 
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Denmark recognized the fact. And if Otto III. had 
made Poland a kingdom (1001), Pope Sylvester had 
given the title to Stephen of Hungary the year before. 
Henry III. had unmade Popes, but a Pope, even if of 
his own choice, yet not of his making, had crowned 
him. And for Gregory his own authority rested on no 
earthly sanctions. Nor is it fair to see in his claims 
only the arrogance of ambition. Were the things that 
belong to God to be given to Caesar? Was a king who 
set the law of God at defiance to be subject to no 
control? Were ecclesiastics who bought spiritual pre¬ 
ferments and violated the Church’s law to be secured 
from consequences by the protection of princes who 
profited by their venality and were encouraged in sin 
by their impious support? The rhetorical question is 
a dangerous mode of historical writing; but it has 
often explained, if not justified, policy. France 
between 996 and iio 3 had only three kings. The 
reigns of Robert II. and Henry I. allowed some effort 
to secure urgently needed reform; but as Philip I. 
(1060) grew up, he made profit out of every kind of 
ecclesiastical abuse. And on both sides of the Alps, 
while the secular magnificence of the holders of the 
great sees was often easier to discern than their 
spiritual character, their position brought immunity 
rather than responsibility. Gregory’s failure was in 
his conception of the means whereby reform could be 
achieved. 

Gregory’s own position was dangerous, and he 
needed friends. The influence of one friend, the 
widowed Empress Agnes, with her son, varied; but 
two other women were both devoted and powerful. 
Beatrice, widow of Godfrey, Duke of Upper and Lower 
Lorraine, whose rebellions had led to the division of 
the duchies, and her daughter, the Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany, were warm supporters by whose aid and 
that of the Normans he could venture a decided policy. 
In Northern Italy, however, especially at Milan, there 
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was direct challenge of his right to interfere either in 
cases of alleged simony, heresy, or clerical marriage. 
And there was another problem which affected every 
country where feudal conceptions reigned. A master¬ 
ful sovereign like the Conqueror might seize the 
person of Odo, Earl of Kent, and claim to do thereby 
no violence to the sacrosanctity of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux. But an ordinary diocesan bishop was at once 
a spiritual person and, as holder of lands attached to 
his bishopric, owed homage to a temporal lord, need¬ 
ing investiture like any other holder. If the normal 
mode of investiture was with staff and ring, confusion 
was easy as to what was thereby conveyed. Here in 
simplest form is the origin of the long investiture con¬ 
troversy. In “ Germany,” where Henry IV. claimed 
the right of appointment and investiture, a synod of 
bishops at Worms (1076) declared Gregory himself no 
bishop. He replied with excommunication, and Henry 
submitted at Canossa (1077). Henry’s throne was 
challenged by Rudolf of Swabia, whose duchy was 
given two years later to Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
and Gregory, again excommunicating Henry (1080), 
was declared deposed by 5 synod of German and 
Italian bishops. After a struggle, in which Guiscard 
and the Normans sacked Rome in Gregory’s defence, 
he retired to Salerno, dying there in exile (1085). Later 
Henry V. and Paschal II. continued the strife, which 
arose also in England between Henry I. and Anselm. 
The Concordat of Worms (1122), with Calixtus II., 
embodied the practical solution that election of bishops 
and abbots in the Teutonic realm was to take place 
without violence or simony in the king’s presence : the 
elect were to receive the “ regalia ” by the sceptre, 
saving that which belonged to the Roman Church : 
investiture with ring aryl crozier was to belong to the 
Pope, and there was to be no interference with 
canonical election or freedom of consecration. Yet 
memories remained, and the lands bequeathed (1115) 
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to the Papacy by Countess Matilda provided another 
subject of dispute with the Empire for nearly 200 years. 

England and the Normans 

For England the century from the death of Canute 
( I0 35 ) to ^ at °f Henry I. (1135) was the strangest it 
had known. The loss of insularity gave it an un¬ 
natural boundary, always unstable. The Norman Con¬ 
quest was no peaceful penetration, but it brought con¬ 
tact with wider intellectual life. Familiarity was 
acquired, however unwillingly, with different customs, 
laws, and ways of speech. The marvel is die progress 
of assimilation. The casde and the manor, which stood 
at first for alien supremacy, became accepted as natural 
features of the national life and organization. We find 
it difficult to recall days when the Domesday Boo\ 
stood for something quite different from a patent of 
antiquity for places mentioned in it; when old custom¬ 
ary rights and services were combined in a strange 
mixture with new; when the obligatory attendance of 
‘‘free tenants” in the manor court, and the rendering of 
justice there by the lord of his representative in their 
presence and by their assistance, had as real a meaning 
as the restrictions upon the villein; when knights’ fees 
bore a relation not merely to military service but to 
assessment; and when the fact that services had or had 
not been commuted for money made the later inci¬ 
dence of the cost of war vary seriously in different 
parts. 

Again, great, if strangely qualified, prelates like Odo 
of Bayeux, or Ralph Flambard, might seek chiefly 
their own interests, but men like Lanfranc and 
Anselm had also much to give, even if Englishmen 
knew little of the former’s controversy on the Eucharist 
with Bcrengarius of Tours (998-1088), nor understood 
much better than William II. or Henry the greatness 
of Anselm. Norman architecture raised enduring 
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memorials, but not less important was the association 
with the revival of learning at Bee and Avranches and 
the progress of monastic reform. At the outset, on 
the Continent Cluny’s influence is dominant. It had 
been potent enough to secure in the agreement for a 
“ Truce of God ” (10-41) even some mitigation of 
war. Abbots like Hugh the Great (1024-1109) were 
counsellors whose letters and support were sought by 
Popes and kings. The wealth of the Order accorded 
with its importance. Art and architecture were 
fostered. Despite undue centralization of control the 
reforms had brought real benefit, and developments at 
Fleury, Hirsau, and elsewhere extended its influence 
beyond the sphere of Cluny. 

There was, however, another side. The elaboration 
and multiplication of choir-offices did not increase 
devotion, nor did the time left for reading and writing 
notably promote learning, while the personal manual 
labour enjoined by St. Benedict was transferred almost 
entirely to others. Robert of Molesme, followed by 
Alberic and Stephen Harding, began at Citeaux ( Cis- 
tercium) a new reform (1098) with a more rigorous 
standard, which it needed courage to adopt. Severity 
of life and dress, of architecture and ritual, were to be 
its marks. It nearly failed, but the accession of 
Bernard and his marvellous enthusiasm supplied the 
need. Between 1113-1115 La Ferte, Pontigny, Clair- 
vaux, and Morimond were added. By 1119 there were 
10 houses, by 1200 over 500, a century later nearly 700. 
The “ Carta Caritatis ” issued (1119) by Stephen Hard¬ 
ing is second only to the Rule of St. Benedict. 


Cluny and Citeaux 

More flexible in initiative, if also more severe, dian 
the Cluniacs, and invoking the special patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Cistercian Order, under its 
general chapter of abbots, yielded to none in influence. 
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In agriculture and sheep-raising its supremacy was 
unrivalled. In England the produce of its wool covered 
many rents in royal finances, not only under John and 
Edward III. To the paganized remnants of the old 
Kingdom of Slavonia the Order gave even more than 
to the desolate wilds of Yorkshire. But the increasing 
restriction upon learning left them with compara¬ 
tively few intellectual treasures to transmit. They 
had nothing comparable with the austerity of the 
Carthusians, settled by Bruno at the Grande Chartreuse 
(1084), and for the deepest notes of spiritual experi¬ 
ence we must look elsewhere. The controversy of 
Bernard and Peter the Venerable—of Citeaux with 
Cluny—was not glorious in inception or ending, and 
Bernard himself laments the inconsistency between 
the life he sought and the busy prelatic life he led. 
And if neither mission work nor the pursuit of learn¬ 
ing were aims of Benedict’s Rule, still less was farm¬ 
ing on a great scale or the preaching of a crusade. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CRUSADES 

_ • 

The Crusades, invested by later ages with romance, 
are, properly, the subject of tragedy. In die Eastern 
Empire the Macedonian dynasty lingered till Isaac 
Comnenus (1057), but the work of Basil II. (f 1025) 
was undone. The Seljuk Turks were firmly estab¬ 
lished in Armenia : at Manzikert (1071) they captured 
Romanus IV., and five years later seized Jerusalem. 
Northern Syria had been lost in 1030, Serbia in 1040, 
and Bari, the last possession in Italy, fell to the 
Normans in 1071. The Photian schism (866) had been 
apparendy closed, but it yawned deeper with the final 
rupture of relations between Michael Cerularius and 
Leo IX. (1053-1054). L * s a melancholy story on both 
sides. The reign of Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118), 
as depicted by his daughter, like the correspondence 
between Michael the Drunkard and Nicholas I., shows 
how little those who in their own eyes were the true 
Romans ” understood the West. Alexius had some 
capacity and few scruples. His Varangian guard of 
mercenaries was a corps d’elite\ he could make com¬ 
mon cause with Venice, even win a victory over 
Normans. A turn of events brought East and West 
closer together, however involuntarily. The Seljuk 
domination under Malek Shah (1073-1092) had raised 
a real barrier to the path of the thousands of pilgrims 
whom piety or penitence or both impelled towards 
Palestine. It has been said that the First Crusade, as 
preached by Urban II. and Peter the Hermit at Cler¬ 
mont (1095), sought not merely the recovery of the 
Holy Land but the peace of Europe. If so, it was 
dearly bought. 


27 
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For nearly two centuries crusade followed crusade 
with princes as leaders: the first (1095-1099) led by 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, Bohe- 
mund of Tarentum, and Tancred; the second (1146) 
by the Emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. of France; 
the third (1189-1192) by Frederick Barbarossa, Philip 
Augustus of France, and Richard Cmur de Lion of 
England; the fourth (1201-1204) by Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders, Boniface of Montferrat, and Dandolo, 
Doge of Venice; the fifth (1217-1221) by Andrew of 
Hungary and Jean de Brienne; the sixth (1228-1229) 
by the Emperor Frederick II.; the seventh (1248-1254) 
and eighth (1270) by Louis IX. of France (St. Louis). 
To these should be added Urban II. and Peter the 
Hermit, whose fiery eloquence inspired the first, and 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who preached the second. 
They are great names, and not less significant is the 
magnitude of their failure. However, the successes of 
mediaeval princes were often almost as disastrous to 
their people. It would be unfair to blame the princes 
for the results of perfervid oratory which set in motion 
masses of men and women, even bands of. children, 
unfurnished with supplies or with arms, journeying 
to a Promised Land, like the Chosen People, by an 
unknown route, or for the excesses of other bands 
equally undisciplined who created a reign of terror 
as they marched through Hungary and Thrace to 
Constantinople. 


The First and Second Crusades 

In the First Crusade, at least, the regular forces 
achieved, even at heavy cost, considerable success. We 
read with amusement of the way in which the Eastern 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus regarded them. Like the 
warriors to whom Gregory VII. made grants in Spain, 
they might keep what they could conquer, only recog¬ 
nizing himself as overlord. Once in Asia, their con- 
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quests might bring dissensions: he lost nothing. The 
capture of Nicaea, Edessa, Antioch, opened the way to 
Jerusalem. It fell (1099), and the victory of Ascalon 
secured the position. Godfrey, establishing the King¬ 
dom of Jerusalem, piously refused to wear a crown : his 
brother Baldwin became Prince of Edessa; Bohemond, 
of Antioch. If ever, it has been said, the feudal 
system were perfectly represented anywhere it was in 
Godfrey’s organization of Palestine and the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem ” embodying its law. Such success had 
dangers. Let temporary victory give Jerusalem to the 
Fatimite Khalif of Egypt or to Godfrey, the Seljuks 
were still masters of Asia. New contingents after 
Godfrey’s death (1100) were destroyed; struggles of 
Bohemund and Alexius embittered relations, and the 
position was imperilled by the fall of Edessa (1144). 
Meanwhile, we gain strange impressions of the state of 
Europe. Henry I. of England had been at war in 
Normandy; his son-in-law, the Emperor Henry V., in 
Flanders, Hungary, Poland, Saxony, and Thuringia, 
as well as Italy and France. France produces a really 
outstanding administrator under Louis VI. and 
Louis VII. in Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, “ Father of 
his Country” (f 1151 or 1152), who did much to im¬ 
prove justice and social conditions alike. In a Papal 
schism (1130-1138), Innocent II. was supported by the 
Emperor Lothaire the Saxon, the anti-Pope by Roger 
of Sicily. Stephen’s troubled reign in England coin¬ 
cided with the struggle of the Emperor Conrad III., 
first of the Hohenstaufen Dukes of Swabia and Lords 
of Waiblingcn, against the Guelf Princes, Henry the 
Proud of Bavaria and Saxony, and his son, Henry the 
Lion—a struggle in which the compromise at Frank¬ 
fort (1142) gave the greater part or Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Austria to the Guelfs. 

The Second Crusade, promoted but not led by Ber¬ 
nard, failed ignominiously. Taxation made it un¬ 
popular and dissensions frustrated achievement. Losses 
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were terrible. T. he Emperor Conrad abandoned it, and 
Louis VII. escaped with difficulty from pirates. Louis 
had married (1137) Eleanor, daughter of William, last 
Duke of Aquitaine (Guienne) and Count of Poitiers, 
and now divorced her (1152). Six weeks later, with 
damaged reputation but unimpaired estates, she 
married Henry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou. A com¬ 
bined domain extending in pretension or in fact from 
Rouen to Le Mans and thence to Angers and Tours, 
Poitiers and Bordeaux and beyond was too great for 
a subject even if that subject had not become (1154), 
in right of his mother Matilda, Henry II. of England. 
But Henry’s thoughts turned also to Brittany and 
Toulouse. More important than the war which followed 
are his recourse to the financial experiment of 
“scutage” (1159), which the barons later refused to 
Henry III. (1242); the Constitutions of Clarendon 
(1164), with restraints on the clergy which roused the 
indignation of Becket, whose murder (1170) and 
canonization arc testimony to the power of sentiment; 
and the Assize of Clarendon, with its momentous con¬ 
sequences alike for feudalism and the development of 
the English judicial system. At his death (1189), after 
wars with Ireland and Scotland, Henry was in arms 
against his son Richard and Philip Augustus of 

France. 

The two greatest figures of the age are Conrad s 
nephew, the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa (1152- 
1190), and St. Bernard (t 1153X whose pupil 
Eugenius III. (1145-1153) was the first Cistercian Pope. 
Frederick’s difficulties were mostly fruits of ambition. 
The creation of the Duchy of Austria and the King¬ 
dom of Bohemia, the recognition of Henry the Lion 
in Bavaria and marriage with Beatrice of Burgundy, 
were wiser strokes of policy than invasion of Poland 
or a protracted struggle with Italy and the Papacy. 
Lombardy dreamed of freedom and Rome of a re¬ 
public. The Papacy had no more sympathy than the 
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Empire with either, but of ten Popes between Inno¬ 
cent II. (fi 143) and the next crusade (1189), the greatest, 
Hadrian IV.—Nicholas Breakspear—(1154-1159), who 
burnt Arnold of Brescia (1155), was estranged by 
Frederick’s seizure of Countess Matilda’s lands, and 
the longest reigning, Alexander III. (1159-1181), was 
confronted by three anti-Popes supported by the 
Emperor. It was short-sighted policy. If Henry the 
Lion, now husband of Matilda, daughter of Henry II. 
of England, paid by the loss of Bavaria and Saxony 
for refusal to help Frederick, Alexander III. appears 
unexpectedly as successful champion of Italian liberty. 
The Peace of Venice (1177) with the Pope and that of 

Constance (1183) with the Lombard League attested 
the achievement. 


The Later Crusades 

The Third Crusade affords heroes of romance, with 
preference for the Moslem. Saladin grasped the power 
of the Fatimite Khalifs (1171) and became more than 
master of Christian forces weakened by the rivalry of 
Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, and Raymond 
of Tripoli. When he seized Jerusalem (1187) its king 
was already his prisoner. Pope Clement III. set himself 
to raise funds by the dime Saladine, and Philip 
Augustus, Richara I., and Frederick each sought the 
glory of rescuing the Holy City. The Emperor was 
drowned in Cilicia (1190); Richard captured Cyprus, 
and gave it later to Guy de Lusignan, but quarrels 
with Philip long delayed the capture of Acre (1191) 
and left enduring animosity. Philip abandoned the 
expedition, and Richard, after viewing, without taking, 
Jerusalem, and obtaining from Saladin a guarantee of 
access for pilgrims, returned to fall into the hands of 
Frederick’s son, the Emperor Henry VI. The enor¬ 
mous ransom which liberated him was not less truly 
wasted than the cost of the crusade. Henry’s position 
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was curious. The resentment of Henry the Lion had 
prompted a league for his overthrow, in which the 
English were concerned. His claim to Sicily in right 
of his wife Constance, grand-daughter of Roger II., 
was hardly won after a struggle which prevented his 
not wholly religious project of a crusade. He wished 
to make the German crown hereditary, a rash scheme 
for one whose son was an infant. But his death (1197) 
and that of Constance (1198) left the Empire in dispute 
between his Ghibellin brother Philip of Swabia and 
the Guclfs, represented by Otto IV., son of Henry the 
Lion (+1195), with the Pope, if he were strong, in a 
commanding position. The new Pope Innocent III. 
(1198-1216) was under forty and one of those who 
“ make history ” because they fear neither problems 
nor responsibility. He placed France under interdict 
(1200) when Philip Augustus broke his marriage tie; 
he decided to recognize Otto (1201); and he promoted 
crusades, not always with honour. 

The Fourth Crusade, inaugurated by the Pope in the 
interests of peace, developed into a campaign of rob¬ 
bery, first of Hungary, then of the Eastern Empire. 
Baldwin Count of Flanders established the Latin 
Empire at Constantinople (1204-1261), and Frankish 
princes partitioned Greece. One power only derived 
permanent advantage—Venice, which for three-quarters 
of a century had been seeking expansion of commer¬ 
cial influence in the Adriatic and the Greek islands. 
None of the great sovereigns engaged in the expedi¬ 
tion, nor was Europe freed from war. King John, after 
murdering Arthur of Brittany (1203), lost to Philip 
Augustus Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
part of Poitou, saw his kingdom under interdict (1208) 
and himself excommunicated (1212), only winning 
freedom by recognizing Stephen Langton as Arch¬ 
bishop and himself as holding England and Ireland 
from the Pope (1213). In Southern France Innocent 
promoted (1208-1209) the terrible crusade against the 
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Albigenses, in which Simon de Montfort waged a 
shameful war against Raymond of Toulouse. Otto IV., 
claiming Countess Matilda’s lands and Sicily, gained 
excommunication (1210) and Innocent’s support for a 
rival, Frederick, son of Henry VI. Otto joined John 
against Philip, but their defeat at Bouvines (1214) 
destroyed what little prestige either retained. In 1215 
John granted to his barons the Magna Carta, 
Frederick II. was crowned at Aachen, and Innocent 
performed the most lasting act of his life by approving 
the establishment of the Dominicans. Next year, like 
John, he was dead. He had carried forward the work 
which Gregory VII. began; had succeeded where 
Gregory failed. Time would show if it were more 
than a phantom triumph. 

New crusading projects were afoot, but Andrew of 
Hungary failed in Palestine (1218), and Jean de Brienne 
retreated from Egypt (1221), abandoning Damietta, 
taken two years before. Frederick II. married Jean’s 
daughter, but showed no eagerness to fulfil his vow 
of a crusade. At last, after settling Naples, which 
Jean ravaged at the instigation of Gregory IX., after 
granting Prussia, still unconverted, to the Teutonic 
Knights (1225) and wresting Holstein from Denmark, 
he set out, returned, was excommunicated, and set out 
again. Profiting by Egypt’s troubles, he secured by 
treaty (1229) the cession of Jerusalem, of which he 
proclaimed himself king, as well as Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, and Sidon. The Sixth Crusade had at least 
achieved something. In Sicily Frederick combined the 
state of an eastern potentate with the regime of an 
enlightened administrator. In 1240 he was himself the 
object of a crusade proclaimed by Pope Gregory 
(t I2 4 x )- It was the old trouble of the Lombard 
League, complicated by the disloyalty of his son Henry, 
and of Austria, Bavaria, and Bohemia. But despite 
Innocent IV.’s effort at the Council of Lyons, his 
enemies were not strong enough to depose him, and 
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he died Emperor (1250). Meanwhile in England and 
France, Henry III. and Louis IX. had grown to 
manhood, the one losing steadily the affection of 
his people which he had never deserved, the other 
acquiring it by degrees, and with it the reputation of 
a saint. Languedoc was added torFrance (1229), and 
Louis regained Poitou in spite' of Henry’s efforts. 
Then, falling ill, he vowed a crusade for the same year 
(1244) which saw an example of successful persecution 
in the almost complete extinction of the Albigenscs. 

It is with the name of St. Louis that the last two 
crusades are associated. In 1248 he set out upon the 
disastrous expedition, which, after the seizure of 
Damietta, resulted in his defeat and capture at Man- 
sourah (1250). Released at a great price, he spent four 
years in Palestine before returning to France (1254). 
It was a confused world. In France there had been 
the peasant revolt of the Pastoureaux, in Rome Branca- 
leone of Bologna was teaching the Romans what good 

? government meant. Frederick’s son, Conrad IV. 
t 1254), had had to fight William of Holland for the 
Empire and had been beaten. The latter’s death in 
1256 left the Imperial crown in abeyance till 1273. 
Simon de Montfort the Younger and Henry III. had 
been trying to conquer Gascony, and Innocent IV., 
already unpopular in England, had offered the Crown 
of Sicily, which belonged to Conrad’s brother Man¬ 
fred, to Henry for his son Edmund, a gratification 
for which the English refused to allow Innocent’s 
successor, Alexander IV., to be paid. Urban IV. 
offered it to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
who accepted it and killed Manfred (1266) and 
Conrad’s son, Conradin, two years later. Henry III. in 
the treaty of Paris (1259) had surrendered northern 
claims and became vassal as Duke of an Aquitaine 
which included Guienne and Gascony at once and 
later part of Saintonge (1279) and the Agenais (1286). 
But Louis failed to satisfy Flenry’s barons by the 
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Mise of Amiens (1264). Montfort was killed at 
Evesham (1265), and when Louis resolved on a new 
crusade, Henry’s son Edward, like Charles of Anjou, 
was free to accompany him and his own son Philip. 
Louis, however, died at Tunis (1270) and the crusade 
was at an end. 

Results of the Crusades 

It is clear that any beneficial results of most of 
these expeditions were indirect—the opening up of 
knowledge of the East, the extension of trade, the 
development of some branches of science. Their main 
objects remained for the most part unachieved, and 
the immediate economic effects were lamentable. But 
to insist upon such facts overmuch is to adopt a 
modern rather than a mediaeval standpoint. Persecu¬ 
tion of Jews accorded on the whole with popular 
sentiment. Military expeditions, if not wholly volun¬ 
tary, had the consolation of piety and the prospect of 
booty. Europe gained sugar and lemons and damask, 
perhaps paper and the mariner’s compass; the 
Jews and the Venetians wealth. One institution of 
some note survived. The twelfth century saw the 
establishment of the military orders. Two of these, 
the Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the Knights of the Temple, were specially asso¬ 
ciated with Palestine; three others, the Knights of 
Alcantara, of Santiago and of Calatrava, with Spain; 
one, the Teutonic Knights, with the Empire. Several 
of these bodies acquired great wealth, as well as dis¬ 
tinction, and while the suppression of the Templars 
in France, confirmed by Clement V. at the Council of 
Vienne in 1312, was represented as a concession to 
outraged morality, others saw in it the triumph of 
the greed of Philip IV. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


The history of the re-emergence of Spain as a 
Christian power is like an involved and fantastic talc. 
The defeat in 998 of Almanzor’s attempt on Old Cas¬ 
tile by the united forces of Leon and Navarre under 
Garcia the Trembler gave opportunities for progress. 
Sancho the Great of Navarre (1001-1035), whose capital 
was Pampeluna, became sufficiently dominant in the 
north to leave to his sons four kingdoms. Of these, 
Aragon, Navarre and Castile were to play an impor¬ 
tant part, even though for a century (1017-1118) Sara¬ 
gossa, Aragon’s future capital, continued a Moorish 
stronghold. The strength gained by the annexation of 
the westernmost kingdom (Leon, the two Asturias, 
and Galicia) by Sancho’s son, Ferdinand I. of Castile, 
in 1037 was temporarily impaired by the fact that he 
also left three sons, but in the reign of the third, 
Alfonso VI. (1066-1109) of Castile and Leon, the capital 
was advanced from Burgos to Toledo, won from the 
Moors in 1085. The story of its capture and that of 
the Kingdom of Valencia, lost again in 1102, is part 
of the romantic history of Ruy Diaz, the “ Cid Cam- 
peador ” (f 1099), who shares the popularity of King 
Arthur, Charlemagne’s paladins or Amadis of Gaul. 
Meanwhile, Sancho’s grandson, Sancho Ramirez of 
Aragon (1063-1094) had usurped Navarre (1076), and 
his son Alfonso the Battler (1104-1134) of Aragon and 
Navarre married the heiress of Castile. In one of his 
twenty-nine battles he won Saragossa from the Moors 
(1118), but his wife Uraca forcibly resisted his efforts 
to annex her kingdom to his own. He was beaten also 
by the Moors at Fraga, and died in 1134. Petronilla, 
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daughter of Ramirez II., brought Aragon (1137) to 
her husband, Raymond Berenger, Count of Barcelona, 
a French dependency, who founded a dynasty which 
lasted till 1412. Uraca’s son, Alfonso VIII. of Castile, 
married his daughter to Louis VI. of France and 
assumed prematurely for some Moorish victories the 
tide “ El Imperador.” His grandson, Alfonso the 
Noble (1158-1214), husband of Eleanor, daughter of 
Henry II. of England, was badly beaten by Almohades 
at Alarcos (1195), and vainly resisted Innocent III.’s 
dissolution (1197) °f his daughter Berengaria’s marriage 
with Alfonso IX. of Leon. 


The Kincdom of Portugal 

Meanwhile, a new kingdom had been born. Henry, 
grandson of Robert I., Duke of Burgundy, seeking 
Fortune, recovered from the Moors part of Western 
Spain south of the Douro and received it (1094) as the 
county of Porto Calle (Portugal) with the hand of 
Uraca’s sister Teresa from Alfonso VI. His son 
Alfonso Henriques proclaimed himself king, and over¬ 
came five Moorish princes at Ourique (1139). Celcs- 
tine II. confirmed his kingship (1143), to be held of 
St. Peter on the principles of Gregory VII. The Moors 
had their own troubles. They had supplanted the 
Arabs, but by 1150 the Almovarides in turn succumbed 
to reforming Almohades. The menace of a great 
Almohade invasion stirred Innocent III. to proclaim a 
holy war (1210), and Alfonso of Castile, Pedro II. of 
Aragon (son of Alfonso the troubadour, who gained 
Bearn and Roussillon), and Sancho VII. of Navarre 
united to inflict on the Moors the crushing defeat of 
Las Navas de Tolosa (1212). Pedro, persecutor of 
Waldensian heretics, returned to die at Muret fighting 
Simon de Montfort, who was exterminating the Albi- 
genses. His successor, Jayme the Conquistador (1213- 
1276), conquered Majorca, Minorca, and Valencia from 
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the Moors, quarrelled with Popes, and wrote a history. 
Ferdinand III., son of Alfonso and Berengaria, united 
Castile (1217) and Leon (1230), and his daughter, 
Eleanor, in marrying (1254) £ ave t0 Edward I. of 
England the right to the lands of her mother, 
Jeanne, Countess of Ponthieu. It was a heritage of 
trouble, but her father, before his death (1252), had 
captured Cordova (1236) and Seville (1248), which he 
made his capital, and rendered the Moors confined to 
Granada almost powerless. The reputed founder of 
Toledo Cathedral and Salamanca University was 
appropriately canonized (1671), but his son Alfonso X, 
“ the Wise,” the most learned prince of his age, 
author of astronomical tables, of a code, and a history, 
was less fortunate. A possible emperor, he could do 
everything but rule. He was beaten by the Moors, dis¬ 
possessed by his own son, Sancho IV., and died in 
1284. But the liberation of Spain had been accom¬ 
plished, and for the future its troubles were mostly of 
a different kind. 

The Two Sicilies 

After the failure of Alfonso’s claims, and the death 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, son of King John and 
King of the Romans while his money lasted, the 
interregnum in the Empire was closed by the election 
of Rudolf of Habsburg (1273-1291). Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Austria, which a generation before 
(1241) had nearly collapsed under the Tartar or 
Mongol hordes of the successors of Zinghiz Khan 
(t 1227), had recovered sufficiently for the first two to 
wage almost incessant war for the possession of 
Austria and Carinthia. Fortune favoured Bohemia, 
whose king, Ottacar II. (1253-1278), had aspired to the 
Imperial Crown itself. The Hungarians were thus 
thrown into union with Rudolf, and from the ensuing 
struggle, in which Ottacar lost his life, dates the Habs- 
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burg dominion in Austria. The Papal throne, vacant 
since the death of Clement IV. (1268), was filled by 
the election of Gregory X. (1271). Next year Edward I. 
(1272-1307) began the strongest rule that England had 
known since the Conquest. But, for the time, the 
greatest power in Europe was France. Louis VIII. 
had captured Avignon (1236); St. Louis had added 
something, including Arles, to French possessions; his 
son Philip III., the Bold, inherited Toulouse (1271). 
Betrothing Juana, its infant queen, to his son, Philip 
seized Navarre (1274). Later, Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, secured the election of a French 
Pope, Martin IV. (1281), but his own title to Sicily 
was challenged by Manfred’s son-in-law, Pedro III. of 
Aragon, and he was driven from the island as the 
result of the massacre known as the “ Sicilian Vespers ” 
(1282). Philip, therefore, invaded Aragon, but died on 
his way back. Within nine months Charles, Martin, 
and Philip had all died. The war with Aragon was 
ended by the Peace of Tarascon (1291), that with re¬ 
gard to Sicily continued till 1302. There were still 
“Two Sicilies,” for Charles II. of Anjou reigned in 
Naples and first Jayme, then Federigo of Aragon ruled 
in Sicily, nor were the crowns united till the days of 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain (1479-1516). 



CHAPTER V 

CONFLICTING CURRENTS 

Still the dominating influence remained with France. 
The Emperor Rudolf died in 1291, and his son Albert 
of Austria did not secure election till the troubled 
rei^n of Adolf of Nassau had been ended at Gollheim 
(1298). Edward I. of England was occupied in com¬ 
bining the subjugation of Wales and the adjustment, 
in his own interests, of the affairs of Scotland with 
the development of an administration in which some 
have seen, perhaps too readily, the rudiments of con¬ 
stitutional practice. Of the three immediate successors 
of Martin IV. the last, Piero Murrhone, Celestine V., 
made the “gran rifiuto” by resigning after four months, 
to give place to one less holy but more conscious of 
exalted destinies, Benedetto Gaetani, Boniface VIII. 
(1294-1303). He turned from a Rome that was not 
peaceful and an Italy in which Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were usually at war for trade to a wider held, and 
embroiled himself with each of the great powers in 
turn. Friction was perhaps inevitable somewhere as 
Europe then stood. While it would be absurd to say 
that the prevailing feeling in England during the 
thirteenth century was anti-clerical, there was an un¬ 
mistakable current of criticism of Papal administra¬ 
tion and Papal exactions, and at the same time the 
Statute of Mortmain (1279), and Edward’s relations 
with Archbishop Pecham suggest some tension at 
home. The most obvious possibility of clashing with 
France—namely, Gascony—was viewed much less 
warmly by Englishmen than by their kings, and with 
reason, for it was a bottomless pit for English money. 
In 1294 Philip IV., the Fair, seized Guienne; his 
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troops overran Gascony; his fleet attacked Dover 
( I2 95); J°hn de Baliol attempted an alliance with him, 
and Edward invaded Scotland (1296). Boniface VIII. 
issued the Bull “ Clericis laicos,” forbidding lay taxa¬ 
tion of clergy. In the circumstances it was a stupen¬ 
dous blunder, not solely the Pope’s. When the English 
clergy, acting upon it, refused contributions for war, 
Edward outlawed them. In France, Philip retaliated 
by forbidding the sending of any valuables out of the 
kingdom. Accommodation was clearly expedient, nor 
was Papal diplomacy again found wanting. In 1297, 
not only was reconciliation affected, but Boniface 
appears as mediator between Edward and Philip. As 
a result, Edward was set free to subjugate Scotland, 
and Philip to attempt to invade and plunder Flanders 
with the help of a clerical subsidy. Next, Papal opposi¬ 
tion to Albert leads to his alliance with Philip, a Papal 
claim to Scotland as a fief (1300) is rejected in England, 
and a renewal of the quarrel between Philip and Boni¬ 
face leads to a reconciliation between Philip and 
Edward, who recovers Guienne in consequence (1303). 
Philip the Fair, though contemporaries thought that 
he looked every inch a king, was not an estimable char¬ 
acter, and the reproaches of the Bull “ Ausculta fili ” 
were not unmerited. At the Jubilee of 1300, Boniface, 
a g e d 83, had appeared in the splendour of earthly 
greatness. Now (1302) he replied to Philip’s insults 
by promulging, in an assembly of French bishops in 
Rome, the Bull “ Unam Sanctam,” wherein the claims 
of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. were surpassed. 
Whether or not it was drafted by Egidio Colonna, 
irony can go no further than the not less characterisuc 


scene at Anagni (1303) where, exposed to the violence 
of another Colonna, the claimant to the plenitude of 
earthly power dies a prisoner, but unafraid. 

Yet the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are utterly 
misinterpreted if regarded chiefly as centuries of 
violence and of war. There is progress, sometimes 
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supreme mastery, in various fields of art and literature, 
of philosophy, even of natural science. In architecture 
the round arch is forsaken for the pointed, decoration 
becomes freer and more elaborate, the Romanesque 
style—to use question-begging terms—gives place to 
the Gothic. The thirteenth century has been called 
the triumph of Gothic architecture and each may add 
for himself to a list which includes Westminster and 
Chartres. In metal work also, as in illumination, it 
must have been a golden age. In literature, annals 
develop into chronicles, and even into histories on the 
grand scale, and vernacular writing begins to challenge 
a place side by side with Latin. Estimates may 
vary as we read the work of Ordericus Vitalis (1075- 
c. 1143), the Englishman writing Norman history in 
Latin, of William of Tyre, or Guillaume le Breton, or 
his contemporary Geoffroi de Villehardouin (1160-1213), 
the Gesta Dei per Francos —wonderful as its title, 
or Matthew Paris, historian as well as greatest of 
chroniclers, or the Sire de Joinvillc (1224-1319), telling 
of what he had seen and known in the company of 
St. Louis. But die student never forgets having read 
these works. In the same age, beside verse chronicles 
the Chanson de Roland, the Roman de la Rose, 
the Chansons de Geste vie with the poetry of 
troubadours and minnesingers. The Parzival of the 
Bavarian knight, Wolfram von Eschenbach, has as 
secure a place in the literary history of Europe as Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Mortc Arthur three centuries later, 
and the modern world has rediscovered the treasures 
of die Icelandic Sagas. 

The Universities 

In the latter half of the twelfth century students 
begin to throng round distinguished teachers in great 
numbers. Teaching and discipline become regulated 
in the interests of all, and special privileges are granted 
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to the “ universities ” of masters and scholars who 
have resorted from all quarters to this place or that as 
a “ studium generale.” No one expected to learn 
everything, nor was it taught; but each might hope to 
be master of something, if he could stay the lengthy 
course. The mediaeval “ clericus ” had nothing neces¬ 
sarily about him that was specially religious, certainly 
not the most minor of Orders, but his clerkship 
might be to him the passport to fortune as well as 
to knowledge. Argumentative and disputatious as 
their teachers and far less reverend, upholding the 
honour of their “ nations ” often to the disturbance of 
the peace, these young students were not less high- 
spirited if poorer than their successors, and, in propor¬ 
tion to their facilities of study, perhaps achieved greater 
results. The earliest “ universities,” like Paris or 
Oxford or Montpellier or Padua or Salamanca or 
Cambridge, enjoyed a freedom and a pre-eminence 
which gave them no little power. The influence of the 
scholar-theologian had been seen already, not only 
when Urban II. placed Anselm at his side at the 
Council of Bari (1098) for his controversy with the 
Greeks on the Procession of the Holy Spirit, but in the 
importance given to Anselm’s methods of establishing 
religious truth. That freedom of teaching was not 
without peril was shown by Abailard’s condemnation 
at the Council of Soissons (1121) and Bernard’s de¬ 
nunciation of him at Sens (1140). Like Joannes Scotus 
Eriugena (+ c. 880) he was in advance of his time, per¬ 
haps of all the Middle Ages. But even if few now 
read the Master of Sentences or remember Peter Lom¬ 
bard’s connection with the University of Paris, the 
philosophy of the “ Schools,” the teaching and dis¬ 
putations of the Schoolmen, were to be among the most 
potent intellectual forces in Europe. The works of 
Aristode gained a supremacy on a par with Scripture, 
and his syllogistic method became the test and instru¬ 
ment of all disputation. 
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The Friars 

The thirteenth century is the Age of the Friars. 
Europe had long been familiar with the great monastic 
Orders of men and women or with canons regular like 
the Ausdn Canons, to whom a reformed Order, 
founded by Norbert at Premontre, near Laon (c. 1120), 
gave a new importance and widespread influence. But 
the Friars were something different. That the foolish¬ 
ness of living and preaching could convert the world 
if presented in visible following of the poverty and 
humility of Christ and His Aposdes might seem an 
impracticable dream, but it came as a message of 
Spring to a world not yet too weary to receive it. 
Francis of Assisi and Dominic of Calahorra, the 
Umbrian of 27 and the Spaniard of 45, started in 1209 
and 1215 on a great adventure, and both received 
Innocent III.’s approval in the same year. The two 
Orders, Friars Minor and Friars Preachers, Grey Friars 
and Black, exhibit curious parallels and differences. By 
contrast with monasticism, from one aspect, they sought 
the evangelizing of the multitude rather dian the in¬ 
clusion of the few. Like monasticism they had no 
primary concern with learning. Like the individual 
monk, if true monk, the friar could possess nothing : 
unlike him, he was to be found not in die cloister but 
in the haunts of men. Like convents of monks, though 
to a far smaller extent, diose of the friars came to be 
provided with means far exceeding the needs of sub¬ 
sistence. 

Unlike the Dominicans the Franciscans were not 
primarily preachers, but both preached, and the sermon 
itcrature of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
affords between the lines a rich field for study of 
human character. Unlike the monks both Orders were 
mendicant. Both also through force of circumstances 
took an important part in the development of the 
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Universities, where, if they evoked the hostility of the 
“ artists,” they helped to fashion the scholastic method 
into an instrument of marvellous subdety. Meta¬ 
physical discussions of the meaning of a “ Name,” and 
of the existence attributable to universal ideas, divided 
the learned into camps, with Franciscans as supporters 
of Duns Scotus and Dominicans of the most illustrious 


of their Order, Thomas of Aquino, whose Summa, 
with all limitations and incompleteness, is one of the 
greatest philosophical achievements of any age. 

The Dominicans became respected, feared, ridiculed, 
seldom loved, and their connecdon with the Inquisi¬ 
tion enabled zeal for orthodoxy to be represented as an 
instrument of tyranny. The Inquisition, in fact, took 
its rise in the effort of Innocent III., through Pierre de 
Castelnau, Rainier of Citeaux, and Dominic, then an 
Austin canon, to deal with the Albigensian heretics. 
After Castelnau’s murder and die Crusade, Dominic 
was the means of its further advance. He died in 1221, 


but the Inquisidon passed from Toulouse to Italy 
(1221), France (1255),Germany, above to Spain, where 
from 1232 onwards its influence spread from Catalonia 
throughout the Peninsula. Some of the early Francis¬ 
cans, like Robert Grosseteste, their first rector at Oxford 


(1224), l ater Bishop of Lincoln, and as “ Lincolniensis ” 
one of the best-known of English scholars, were fierce 
cridcs of the ecclesiasdcal abuses of the dme. But 


voices were heard in protest against the changing char¬ 
acter of the Order itself. Advocates of the complete 
poverty embraced by Francis and his companions re¬ 
volted against the enjoyment of property, and as the 
“ Spiritual Franciscans ” maintained an uncompromis¬ 
ing attitude which led to their persecudon and die 
declaration of Pope John XXII. (1323) that the doctrine 
that Christ and His Apostles lived in absolute poverty 
was heredcal. Of the other Orders of Friars, the two 
most important were the Carmelites (White Friars) and 
the Augusdnians (Austin Friars). Each claimed origin 
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in remote and legendary antiquity; but the former 
came to Europe in the days of St. Louis, the latter 
were reorganized by Pope Alexander IV. (1254-1261). 

An Age of Progress 

Though the organization of the Etats Gencraux in 
France belongs to the fourteenth century, there is 
already constitutional advance there as well as in 
Spain, Hungary, and England. The period is marked 
also by return to the method of General Councils. 
The First Lateran Council (1123) confirmed the Con¬ 
cordat of Worms between Calixtus II. and Henry V. 
as to investitures; the second (1139), under Innocent II., 
maintained the ecclesiastical temporalities which 
Arnold of Brescia so uncompromisingly attacked; iA 
the third (1179) Alexander III. declared a two-thirds 
majority requisite and adequate for a Papal election; 
Innocent III., in the fourth (1215), condemned the 
Albigenses and also forbade trial by duel or ordeal. 
At the first Council of Lyons (1245), Innocent IV. not 
only deposed the Emperor Frederick II., but made a 
better effort to regulate pluralities; at the second (1274), 
Gregory X. recognized Rudolf of Habsburg as 
Emperor and achieved through Michael Palaeologus a 
shadowy reunion of the Greeks. 

Among writers touching the investiture controversy, 
John of Salisbury, Gcrhoh of Reichersperg, and one 
or two more stand out from the prevalent dreariness. 
Peter the Venerable, Peter of Blois, Bernard, and 
Innocent III. are more attractive as letter-writers. The 
devotional works of Ivo of Chartres, Hugh of St. 
Victor, Bonaventura the “ Seraphic Doctor,'” Jacopone 
da Todi, and, above all, Bernard, exercised long con¬ 
tinuing influence. In law, Gratian of Bologna achieves 
his great codification, ( c . 1150), the Glossa Ordinaria 
on both civil and canon law is compiled, and also the 
Surnma Aurea of Cardinal Henry of Ostia (Hostiensis), 
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and the Speculum of Durantis. In natural science the 
twelfth century can show the work of Avicenna and of 
Averroes of Cordova (1126-1198) among Moslems, and 
the thirteenth that of Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, 
and Ramon Lull, all owing something to Paris, and 
Bacon presenting the most fertile and ingenious mind 
of the age. 






CHAPTER VI 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The first half of the fourteenth century may well set 
the student thinking as he looks at the map. It is one 
of the turning-points of the Middle Ages. The Flemish 
defeat of the French at Courtrai (1302), of cavalry by 
infantry, is as significant in one direction as the settle¬ 
ment in England of weavers from Brabant (1331) in 
another. The death of Edward I. (1307), of the Emperor 
Albert (1308), and his ambitious successor Henry VII. 
( i 3 i 3), and of Philip the Fair (1314), left Europe 
without a possible master. In 1314 died also the 
French Archbishop who, as Clement V. (1305), entered 
on the “ Babylonish Captivity ” (1309-1377) at Avignon 
in the ancient kingdom of Arles, which made the 
dream of Boniface VIII. for ever impracticable. Robert 
Bruce’s victory at Bannockburn (1314) over Edward II. 
crowned that at Loudon Hill seven years before and 
achieved the end for which Wallace had died (1305). 
Louis le Hutin (1314-1316) in France revived an 
interest in the “ good customs ” as his father’s financial 
expedients had in the “ good money ” of St. Louis. 
But the succession problem sent thoughts back osten¬ 
sibly to an epoch centuries earlier, and the dictum that 
a woman could not succeed to the French crown has 
been acclaimed ever since, however erroneously, as the 
principal article of the Salic Law. 

The fortunes of Central Europe were once more in 
transformation. The death of Andrew III. of Hungary 
(1301), which brought to an inglorious close the 
dynasty of Arpad and St. Stephen, seemed to oft'er an 
opportunity of uniting in the person of Ottacar’s son, 
Wenceslas II., the crowns of Hungary, Bohemia, and 
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Poland. But the phantom kingdom from Dantzig to 
the Danube faded before the stern reality of racial 
differences and internal jealousies, to say nothing of 
the Teutonic Knights on the northern frontier, whose 
strength increased until by conquest or purchase they 
held Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, as well as 
Prussia. The settlement of Charles Robert, of Anjou 
and Naples, on the Hungarian throne (1309), gave it, 
in his son Louis (1342-1382), a king who had some 
nght to be called the Great.” In Bohemia, Albert’s 
son Rudolf, who had succeeded after the murder of 
Wenceslas III. at Olmiitz (1306), was followed by 
Henry VII.’s son, John of Luxemburg, whose dynasty 
was illustrious and not always unfortunate. Vladislas 
the Dwarf (1304-1333) conducted in Poland a deter- 
mined but unequal struggle with many foes, aided 
by the single advantage that he was not a Bohemian. 

One story of the period is immortal, the gradual 
confederation of Switzerland, once part of the kingdom 
of Arles, in union against the Habsburgs. From the 
Everlasting League of the three forest Cantons (1291) to 
the famous legend of William Tell (c. 1307), from the 
defeat of Leopold of Habsburg at Morgarten (1315) to 
the victories of Sempach (1386) and Naefcls (1388), 
they fought for liberty and prevailed. But if Helvetia 
supplies romance, Northern Italy affords a mixture of 
tragedy and comedy. It is an age of bitter conflict; 
of traditional divisions, like those of Ghibellins and 
Guelfs, enhanced by local animosities, such as those of 
Ncri and Bianchi at Florence; of struggles for aggran¬ 
dizement between oligarchic “republics”—Genoa,Pisa, 
Florence, Venice—two of which had a great future. 
The domination of the Visconti, following that of the 
Della Torre (1242-1312), is being established at Milan, 
of the Estes at Ferrara and Modena, of Can Grande 
(1312-1329) and the Della Scala at Verona, of the Gon- 
zagas for centuries at Mantua. Counts of Piedmont 
of the House of Savoy became Princes of Achaia and 
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the Morea, and equally by marriage the Greek Em¬ 
peror, Andronicus II. Palaeologus, gains the marquisatc 
of Montferrat. It is a strange age, in which Cimabue 
and Giotto are adding new glories to art, and Dante, 
driven from Florence and seeking peace in an Italy 
“ full of tyrants,” dies in exile at Ravenna (1321), 
leaving as a legacy the epoch-making De Monarchid 
and, above all, the Divina Commedia\ in which 
Petrarch (1304-1374) writes sonnets and canzoni and 
eclogues; and in which Boccaccio (1313-1375) writes 
tales. But not less strange is the literary canonization 
within the same century of Beatrice and Laura and 
Fiammetta. 


Italian Struggles 

It is always tempting, if seldom perhaps profitable, 
to speculate as to what might have happened if 
Northern Italy had been united as its interests ex¬ 
panded north and west to “ Germany,” France, and 
England, and eastward to the shores of the Black Sea, 
the Bosphorus, and the TEgean. In the latter half of 
the thirteenth century the Greeks established at Nicaea 
had made progress, and the Latin usurpation at Con¬ 
stantinople had been terminated by the usurper Michael 
Palaeologus (1261). For its aid of the Greeks, Genoa 
had received enormous concessions—Pera and Galata 
at Constantinople, Caffa, a port in the Crimea, to 
which came the treasures of the East, Smyrna and 
settlements in the Greek islands. Pisa, its ancient 
rival, could look to the time when Pisan traders, too, 
had taken a leading part in the marts of Constanti¬ 
nople and Antioch, at Tripoli, and at Tyre. Staunchly 
Ghibellin, it had seen its glories fade with those of the 
Hohenstaufcn. After the naval victory of Meloria 
(1284), Genoa had deprived it of Elba and Corsica, and 
destroyed its port before the century opened. But 
Genoa had also inflicted a crushing defeat on Venice 
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(1298), as well as grasped its trade, and to that the 
sequel could only be a struggle for life. The league of 
Florence and Robert the Wise of Naples (1309-1343), 
the friend of Petrarch, threatened the success of 
Henry VII.*s work in Italy, and the hopes of Pisa 
might well seem buried in his grave (1313), but they 
were revived for a time by the victory of Montecatine 

(i3 I 5)- 

A fresh complication, however, had developed. The 
year 1313 saw the beginning of civil war in the 
Empire, 1314 an interregnum in die Papacy. Lewis of 
Bavaria, a man of thirty and the choice of the 
majority of the Electors, was matched against Albert’s 
son, Frederick the Fair of Austria. The new Pope, 
John XXII., (1316-1334), a Frenchman, v/ho wrote 
treatises on medicine and added to the canon law the 
Clementines of his predecessor and Extravagants of 
his own, took a hand in the conflict. If his schemes 
were unsuccessful they made difficulties enough for 
others. Philip V. of France had been succeeded by his 
brother Charles IV. in 1322, the year in which Lewis, 
by the aid of John of Bohemia, defeated and captured 
Frederick of Austria at Miihldorf. A proposal to 
make Charles emperor fell through, if ever enter¬ 
tained. Lewis had strong claims and, had he felt more 
certain of it, a strong position. But Clement V., after 
the death of the Emperor Henry, had appointed 
Robert of Naples vicar of Italy during the vacancy in 
the imperial throne. Guelf though the Bavarians might 
be, the interests of Lewis were diametrically opposed 
to those of the Guelfic imperial vicar Papally nomin¬ 
ated. In Italy his friends would be likely to be found 
among Ghibellins, like the Pisans or the Visconti of 
Milan or Castruccio Castracani, who had avenged his 
wrongs on the Guelfs by making himself master of 
Lucca. Excommunicated (1324) by John XXII., Lewis 
made his way to Italy. He was crowned at Milan and 
again in Rome, where, in defiance of a Pope who 
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refused to visit it and persecuted the “ Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans,” a Franciscan anti-Pope was set up (1328). 

Wars of Aggression 

For the later student, if scarcely for its own time, 
the most significant product of a controversy which 
could enhance neither the Papal authority nor the im¬ 
perial dignity was the uncompromising challenge to 
the whole Papal theory, contained in the Defensor 
Pads of Marsiglio of Padua and Jean de Jandun, 
which it evoked in 1328. It would be a caricature 
to say that this treatise overthrew the basic assumptions 
of both parties and put the people in the place of God, 
but most caricatures have a spice of truth. More 
nearly on the old lines was the declaration of the 
electors at Rhense in 1338 that no Papal confirmation 
was necessary since the King of Germany holds his 
audiority from God and the Electors alone. The 
struggle had been embittered in die ten years between. 
Lewis bad failed in Italy and had become estranged 
from John of Bohemia, who had tried his hand there 
with some success until confronted by the Florentine 
league and the consequences of the suspicions of Lewis 
that he was listening to suggestions to grasp the 
empire himself. The Pope would hear of nothing but 
submission, and the adoption of the same policy by 
his successor, Benedict XII. (1334-1342), provoked the 
declaration of 1338. In the general turmoil persons in¬ 
different honest came by other people’s property. John 
of Bohemia gained Silesia from Poland (1327), while 
Jayme II. of Aragon added Corsica (1326) to Sardinia, 
acquired from Pisa (1324). Florence, from a coalidon 
with Venice against Can Grande’s nephew, Mastino 
of Verona (1338), learnt the interested character of 
Venetian diplomacy, lost to Pisa its new acquisition of 
Lucca (1341), and fell into the hands of a tyrant, 
Walter of Brienne (1342), of whom it got rid in a year. 
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In East and West alike the stage was set for a grim 
transformation scene. More ominous because more 
vigorous than the activities of Palaeologi at Constanti¬ 
nople was the successful attempt of Othman I. (1299- 
1326), El Ghazi, the Victorious, to establish himself 
at Konieh (Iconium), like Malek Shah as Sultan over 
Roum, the foundation of the Ottoman Empire. As 
Turkish arms stretched towards Nicomedia An- 
dronicus II. looked abroad for aid. The Almogavares or 
Catalans, the “Grand Company” under Roger de Flor, 
were ready to take their profit where they found it. 
Transported to Asia Minor, they fought Turks (1304- 
1305), but for five years they also overran Thrace and 
Thessaly and dispossessed Walter of Brienne, Duke of 
Athens. While Andronicus II. was fighting his grand¬ 
son Andronicus III., the Turks under Othman’s son 
Orkhan (1326-1359) were mastering Bithynia and fix¬ 
ing their capital at Brusa. Unlike the Moors, who, since 
the capture of Tarifa by Sancho IV. of Castile (1292), 
had waged with varying fortunes war round Granada 
and Gibraltar, the Turks had the future within their 
grasp, did they but know how to seize it. 


The Hundred Years’ War 

In the West was about to begin the longest struggle 
between England and France—the Hundred Years’ 
War (1337-1453). What John’s son, Henry III., had 
been granted by St. Louis with Aquitaine and Gascony 
and with Ponthieu, which Edward I. held in right of 
his wife, offered a tempting prize. However, the con¬ 
tentions between Edward and Philip the Fair were 
adjusted, and after Edward II. married Philip’s 
daughter Isabella (1308), peace seemed reasonably 
secure. But the career of Edward of Carnarvon is one 
of the tragedies of history in its possibilities and its 
failure. He ascended the tnrone (1307) at twenty-three, 
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and when he died at forty-three was bereft alike of 
honour and of friends. But he left a son of fifteen, 
in whose reign was to be carried further the great 
administrative system developed under Edward I., 
which had survived the test of the distractions caused 
by Gavastons, Despensers, Mortimers, perhaps not un¬ 
assisted by the regime of Thomas of Lancaster, 
Edward’s cousin. The foreign dominions, however, 
were nearly lost. In France the sons of Philip IV., 
grandsons of Philip III., each succeeded in turn as 
Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV. (1322-1328). 
Should Charles be sonless and their sister Isabella, 
mother of Edward III., be excluded, the heir was 
their uncle Charles, the younger son to whom 
Philip III. had given the County of Valois in the 
lie de France. His death, however, in 1325 left his son 
Philip of Valois to succeed as Philip VI., thus establish¬ 
ing a dynasty which lasted till Henry of Navarre, 
descendant through his Bourbon mother from Robert 
of Clermont, sixth son of St. Louis, founded the 
Bourbon dynasty in 1589. Guienne had been overrun 
from 1324-1327, but Charles IV. restored it to his 
nephew Edward III., who did homage for it and for 
Pcnthicu to Philip VI. in 1329 and again, after taking 
the government into his own hands (i33°)> i n I 33 I * 
The waiver of his own claims to France might not 
be ineluctable, but was apparently implied. 

The young king of eighteen and his advisers might 
well desire, like their country, a period of peace, but 
in seven years they were doubly at war. Difficulties 
with Scotland had been settled by the Treaty of 
Northampton (1328) and the marriage of Robert 
Bruce’s son David (aged four) with Edward’s sister 
Joan (aged seven). But Bruce’s death in 1329 gave 
Edward Balliol opportunity to revive his pretensions. 
His first failure was retrieved by a victory at Halidon 
Hill (1333), assisted by English troops, and next year 
he did homage to Edward. Grave complications were 
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arising abroad, for Philip was assisting the Scots, 
whose king, David II., was sent to France; his policy 
was damaging English trade, and suggestions were 
not wanting that EcUvard himself was suffering wrong. 
These were not disinterested. St. Louis had given the 
County of Artois (in the Pas de Calais) to his brother 
Robert the Valiant, whose great-grandson Robert, 
despoiled of his inheritance by his aunt Mahaut and 
refused reparation by Philip, had fled to England. In 
1337 Edward took steps to maintain whatever rights 
he might have: from 1340 begins the dating of his 
regnal years as “ King of France.” About the same 
time ( c . 1337) was born Jean Froissart, whose won¬ 
derful chronicle of France, England, Scotland, and 
Spain (1326-1400) has given to Edward III. renown far 
exceeding his deserts. Probably few at first disliked 
the war except Pope Benedict XII., and Edward had 
powerful allies. In 1328 he had married by dispensa¬ 
tion his second cousin Philippa, daughter of William 
the Good, Count of Holland and Hainault. Her 
brother was now Count, her sister Marguerite the 
wife of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. The mer¬ 
chants of Flanders, owing to the wool trade, had com¬ 
mercial relations with England of vital importance 
with which Philip had interfered, and Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres led a successful revolt under Jacob van 
Artevelde against Louis II., the Count of Flanders, and 
recognized Edward’s claim to France. French attacks 
on Portsmouth and Southampton were avenged by 
Edward’s victory at Sluys off the coast of Zeeland in 
I 34°, but probably the really important result of the 
first stage of the war was a development in the posi¬ 
tion of the English Parliament. The second stage of 
the war in 1346 produced the great victory of Crecy, 
in which archers completely routed badly managed 
cavalry, and the defeat of the Scots at Neville’s Cross 
(October, 1346), as the result of which David II. re¬ 
mained prisoner till the Treaty of Berwick (1357)- 
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The siege and capture of Calais (1347) made it an 
English possession till 1558. 

The Black Death 

As the middle of the century drew near there fell 
upon the western world the horror of a great shadow. 
France, though probably more prosperous dian 
England, had known like it famine at the end of the 
twelfth century, and the awful visitation of 1315. 
England, France, and both Empires again and again 
had known the sword. But the pestilence which 
spread across Europe in 1348-1349, insidious, relentless, 
uncscapable, was far more terrible. Like most things 
good and evil, it came from the East. Beginning in 
H 47 , lt left Italy, Germany, France, England, and 
Scotland, where it wore itself out (1350), with a popu¬ 
lation diminished at the lowest estimate by one-third, 
and probably by more, and with every social and 
economic problem aggravated. The “ Black Death ”— 
Mrs. “ Markham’s ” title crystallizes earlier and vaguer 
descriptions—was not the only visitation of its kind, 
nor must it be made responsible for what is due to 
recurrences in 1361 or later. Its economic effects have 
sometimes been overestimated, but for the time it 
seemed to subject to an awful strain nearly every fibre 
of the fabric of mediaeval society. 

That society was highly complex, and the pestilence 
which percolated it, sparing no part, inevitably wrought 
most havoc in the largest section upon which the rest 
was built up. In consequence the problem of labour 
became acute, and new voices began to be heard. 
Mediaeval economics were neither simple nor altruistic, 
and it is easy to forget how slowly conceptions make 
their way which involve a challenge to an order 
generally accepted even by those who suffer from it. 
Louis the Fat (1108-1137) might encourage communes 
as a weapon against feudalism, but the French serfs, 
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compelled against their will to purchase freedom under 
Philip the Fair, were impressed with the cost of liberty 
rather^ than its value. The villeins belonged to the 
land tney cultivated in the sense that they could not 
remove without leave and could be transferred with 
it. Their condition was worse than that of free men, 
but not necessarily much worse. The right of demand¬ 
ing services might and did become an instrument of 
oppression, and liberty was restricted by requirements 
to have corn ground at the lord’s mill, leather tanned 
at the lord’s tannery, etc. The commutation of services 
for monev might benefit both sides so long as it was 
also possible to purchase the labour required for their 
performance. But after the Black Death the effort to 
regulate wages, even when accompanied by some regu¬ 
lation of prices of commodities, produced not un¬ 
natural grievances. The “ Ordinance of Labourers ” in 
England in the summer of 1349, supplemented by the 
Statute of 1351, might fix wages, but neither in itself 
secure labour; and the shifts to obtain it, even 
if they had some warrant both in custom and law, 
combined with other causes of discontent to produce 
the Peasants’ Revolt thirty years later. 


Economic and Social Problems 

It is difficult to avoid using terms in too loosely 
modern a way. The organization of boroughs or of 
communes might tend equally with the feudal system 
to place the burden upon the shoulders least able to 
car it. Charters of immunities highly valued and 
o ten dearly purchased did not necessarily improve in 
an y marked degree the position of the common 
people. Great commercial unions of first-rate economic 
and even military importance like that of Hamburg 
and Lubeck in 1241 and the rest of the far-stretching 
network of towns which came to form the Hanseatic 
League might oppose a barrier to feudalism, but it was 
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neither to serve the general interests of mankind nor 
even of all their own members except indirectly. 
Merchant or trade gilds, associations of members of 
“ arts ” or “ mysteries,” exercised a great and, on the 
whole, a most valuable influence in mediaeval social and 
economic life. But they were closed corporations, cer¬ 
tainly not primarily designed either for benevolent or 
religious ends, and it is only by a stretching of language 
that they can be called democratic. Arnold of Brescia in 
twelfth-century Italy and leaders of popular movements 
in England later have been called “ banner-bearers of 
democracy,” yet it would be hard to find any place or 
any period in the Middle Ages in which democracy 
possessed its modern connotation. 

The only mediaeval institution which offered to avery 
man of free condition the ccirrierc ouvertc aux talents 
was the Church, and the fact that ordination set a 
man free was an excuse for such restrictions as that 
imposed by the Constitutions of Clarendon (1164) that 
the sons of villeins should not be ordained without 
the consent of their lord. But upon the clergy the 
Black Death fell not less grievously than upon other 
classes of the community and probably produced more 
lasting consequences. Monasteries were impoverished 
in goods and men, while expenses could only with 
difficulty be diminished. Efforts to restrict stipends of 
parochial clergy were fruitless if clergy could not be 
obtained. A marked change is observable between 
WyclifPs early attitude to the Friars and his later 
denunciations, and during the next century they 
showed perhaps the worst signs of deterioration. In 
the prevailing distress ecclesiastical abuses became more 
glaring. The doctrine of dominion as founded in 
grace was potentially parent of utter confusion and 
was judged heretical. But in an age of questioning in 
many directions it would have been surprising if the 
burden of war and the urgency of finding satisfaction 
for physical needs did not suggest practical applica- 
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tion of conclusions of abstract thinking, whether cor¬ 
rectly or incorrectly interpreted. And as the result of 
the Peasants’ Revolt (1381), at any rate the villeins 
acquired out of apparent failure the conditions which 
made their position tolerable and “ struck a final blow 
at villeinage itself.” 


Cola di Rienzo 

The blind John of Bohemia, warrior to the end, 
died at Crecy : his son became the Emperor Charles IV. 
( I 347 " I 37 ®)* Meanwhile, Bohemia’s neighbours gained 
strength. Poland, enlarged by Galicia (1340), received 
from Casimir the Great (1333-1370) a code of laws at 
Wislica, a university at Cracow, and a reorganized 
army. Casimir’s successor, Louis the Great of Hun- 
gary (1370-1382), had added to his own country 
Moldavia (135 2 ) a nd also, by a self-interested participa¬ 
tion in the struggle of Francesco Carrara of Padua 
with Venice, Zara in Dalmatia, thus giving Hungary 
an outlet to the sea. Attempts to give peace to Italy 
were usually unsuccessful. Louis made expeditions to 
Naples to avenge his brother, Andrew, murdered 
( J 345 )> after his wife Joanna’s succession to her grand¬ 
father, Robert the Wise. In May, 1347, Cola di Rienzo 
( I 3 I °-i 354 )» notary apostolic and friend of Petrarch, 
had proclaimed the restoration of the Roman Republic, 
himself Tribune of the People and the Liberator of his 
country. It needed determined antiquarianism to dis¬ 
cover in the contemporary population of Rome the attri¬ 
butes of the “ Populus Romanus,” and Rienzo was 
neither a Gracchus nor a Drusus, still less Sulla or 
Caesar. After seven delirious months he fled, and was 
later delivered prisoner by the Emperor to Clement VI. 
at Avignon (1352). There he met a very remarkable 
churchman. Cardinal Gilles Albornoz (1300-1367), 
sometime Archbishop of Toledo, had saved the life of 
Alfonso XI. of Castile at Salado (1340), and taken part 
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in the capture of Algeciras from the Moors (1344) in 
spite of their cannon. The next Pope, Innocent VI. 
(1352-13 62), made Rienzo Senator of Rome, and sent 
him with Albornoz to regain St. Peter’s patrimony. 
The state of the country was terrible. Lewis of Hun¬ 
gary had made use of condottieri, mercenary troops led 
by Montreal (Fra Moriale) a Knight of St. John who, 
when expelled by Malatesta of Rimini, had set him¬ 
self to levy contributions on Siena, Florence, and 
Pisa, and then joined a league against the Visconti of 
Milan who were profiting by Genoa’s failure to over¬ 
come Venice. Though Ricnzo’s new administration 
in Rome was successful, he was killed in a riot 
(October, 1354). He had executed Fra Moriale, but 
wandering mercenaries still caused trouble. Yet, in ten 
years, the strength and efficiency of Albornoz sub¬ 
dued the Romagna, and two months after his death 
(1367) Urban V. (1362-1370) returned to Rome. It 
was a wise decision, even though in 1370, just before 
Urban died, it was reconsidered. Perhaps both cardinal 
and Pope were fortunate opportunitate mortis. 

Misgovernmcnt of Pedro IV. of Aragon (1336- 
1387) had produced civil war and the abrogation of 
the rights granted by Alfonso III. in 1288. In Castile, 
Pedro the Cruel (1350-1369), after a struggle with 
Duguesclin and recovery with the aid of the Black 
Prince at Najera or Navarette (1367), had been killed 
by his natural brother, Henry of Trastamare. In 
Navarre Charles the Bad (1349-1387), great-grandson of 
that Juana who had married Philip the Fair, was a 
more probable rival of John the Good (1350-1364) for 
the French crown than husband of his daughter. 
After murdering Charles de la Cerda, Constable of 
France, who, like his brother, Louis the Admiral, 
created by Clement VI. “ King of the Fortunate 
Islands,” was a descendant both of St. Louis and of 
Alfonso X. of Castile, Charles offered his help to the 
English in Normandy (1355), while the Black Prince’s 
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expedition to Languedoc left a trail of ruin through 
Carcassonne and Narbonne, Auvergne, Limousin, and 
Berry, ending with King John’s capture at Poitiers 
(*356)- Two years later, John's son, Charles, now 
Dauphin as the result of the surrender of his rights 
to Philip VI. by Humbert the last Dauphin of Vienne 
(, I 349 )> was confronted with a revolt in Paris under 
Etienne Marcel, Prevot des Marchands, and a peasant 
rising, the Jacquerie, in the He dc France. Both were 
crushed, Marcel being killed when about to deliver 
Paris to Charles the Bad. 

The Black Prince 

Edward III.’s renewed hostilities led to the Peace 
of Bretigny (1360), whereby he abandoned his claims 
to the French crown but was recognized as sovereign 
in Aquitaine, Ponthieu, and the parts of Calais. The 
English blunders, however, in the Treaty of Calais 
( I 3 ^ I )> embodying the peace, lessened its value. The 
only person who emerges with credit is King John, 
who returned to England and died in captivity (1364) 
when his son and hostage, Louis, created Duke of 
Anjou and founder of the second line at Naples, had 
escaped. Good faith but seldom in the Middle Ages 
“ found an asylum in the heart of kings,” and 
Edward III., wnose opportunism revoked the statutes 
°f 1341 and ruined the Bardi and Peruzzi of Florence 
(* 345 ) by repudiation of his debts, could make no 
such claim. John’s gift of Burgundy, gained through 
his wife, Jeanne de Boulogne, to his son, Philip, made 
him, after marrying Marguerite, heiress of Louis of 
Flanders, from 1384 one of the greatest princes in 
Europe. The Black Prince, on the other hand, though 
now Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony (1362), found 
his rule disowned by Gascons like the Sieur d’Albret, 
member of a family fit mates for the daughters of 
princes. His own alliance with Charles the Bad and 
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Pedro the Cruel, however appropriate, chiefly served 
their interests. He lost his money and did not gain 
its security, the province of Biscay. By horrible 
butchery at Limoges (1370) he avenged a revolt in 
Limousin, but he was himself a broken man. John of 
Gaunt, his brother, married (1371) Constance, daughter 
of Pedro, whose throne he claimed from Henry of 
Trastamare; but nothing succeeded. Froissart’s pro¬ 
tector, John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, was beaten 
by the Spanish ships before La Rochelle, which sur¬ 
rendered to Duguesclin (1372), and John’s expedi¬ 
tion from Calais to Bordeaux failed. Bayonne, Bor¬ 
deaux, Brest, Cherbourg, and Calais were all that 
remained in 1375 to show for so much blood and 
treasure. 

Lewis of Hungary and Poland, the Western Emperor, 
and the Turk managed their affairs better. If military 
reputation were the prize of the age it belonged to 
John Chandos, an original Knight of the Order of the 
Garter, founded soon after Crecy, to Duguesclin, 
now Constable of France, and John Hawkwood, com¬ 
mander of the White Company, not less than to the 
Black Prince. In April, 1376, with some irony, the 
Prince is credited with supporting the stand of the 
Commons in the Good Parliament for uprightness in 
finance: six weeks later he was dead, and in a year 
his son, Richard II. {cet. 10), was king. A strange half- 
century was ended. Edward III.’s reign marked 
administrative advance, but war and pestilence, re¬ 
curring in 1361-1362, increased social needs to which 
Langland’s Piers the Ploughman gives striking expres¬ 
sion. Innocent, Urban, Gregory, all closely associated 
with Languedoc and Limousin, saw them ravaged, and 
if refusal of tribute in 1366 was a less serious denial 
of claims than the Statutes of Provisors (1351) and 
Praemunire (1353), those remained. Robert II., son of 
Walter the Steward and Marjory, Robert Bruce’s 
daughter, founded a new dynasty in Scotland (1371), 
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instead of Edward succeeding David as arranged. In 

Ireland the crowning folly of the Statute of Kilkenny 

(1366) had erected another barrier for the subjugated 
but unconquered people. 


The Jews 

The western emperor, Charles IV. (1347-1378), 
played a difficult part with success. Popes preferred 
Charles of Luxemburg to Lewis of Bavaria. From 
Italy he took whatever he could get with marked 
preference for money to claims entailing war. He joined 
with Albornoz in the League of Viterbo, but neither 
Galeazzo II. nor Bernabo Visconti, against whom it was 
directed, suffered much damage, and he did not return 
the poorer. His marriages were unambitious, but 
diplomatic: from the fourth with Elizabeth of Pom¬ 
erania was born (1366) Anne of Bohemia who became 
(*/. i6 ) after his death, wife of Richard II. of 
England (cet. 15), over whom for twelve years she 
exercised beneficent influence. He inherited the struggle 
with the Swiss, and for the great persecution of Jews 
alter the Black Death he was not primarily responsible. 
Casirmr of Poland favoured them, but alike in Syria 
o the sixth century, Spain of the seventh, France 
in the days of St. Louis, or England under Richard I. 
or iidward I., the Jews shared almost equal detesta¬ 
tion with pagans and heretics. Whether the Rabbinical 
saying that Israel has sins without number, but he 
is hated for his virtues ” is true or false, the Jews 
P ayed an important and valuable part in the mediaeval 
economic system, and acquired with riches unpopu- 
arity which made them a prey both to popular ignor- 
ance and the rapacity of the great. To the Empire, 

fh \ CS 1 a le S ac y w hi c h endured for centuries. In 
the thirty chanters of the Golden Bull of Nuremberg 

)35 /> he denned the rights of the four lay Electors 
Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, the Elector Palatine), 
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and the three Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and 
Treves in Imperial Elections, and the procedure in a 
vacancy whereby two Electors became regents, thus ex¬ 
cluding a repetition of the tactics of Clement V. The 
Palatinate of the Rhine was held by Robert the Tena¬ 
cious, of the Rudolphine branch of the House of 
Wittelsbach, of whicn, since the division (1294), the 
Ludovican branch had held Bavaria. The Electorate of 
Saxony he attached to Saxe-Wittenburg; Bohemia was 
his; and by jockeying the Bavarians he secured the 
Margravate of Brandenburg (1373). If his ecclesiastical 
policy incensed Innocent VI., he encouraged Urban V. 
to return to Rome, and used the return for his own 
interests. 

In the East Andronicus III. (1328-1341) had governed 
well, but was defeated by the Sultan Orkhan at Pele- 
kanon (1329), and lost in turn Nicaea and Nicomedia. 
A domestic struggle gave his young son, John V. (1341- 
1391), John Cantacuzcne as a colleague (1347-1355), 
but the Empire was further impaired when the long- 
cherished dream of a great Serbian kingdom came near 
to realization, and Stephen Dushan was master (1345) 
of much of Macedonia, Thrace, Thessaly, and Albania. 
Venetian and Catalan ships fought Genoese in the 
Bosphorus (1352), and when Cantacuzcne retired to 
Athos (1355) to write the history of his times John V. 
remained to face thirty-six more years of disaster. The 
Turks seized Gallipoli, and by 1361 Orkhan’s son 
Murad (Amurath) was at Adrianople. He gained 
Scrres and Philippopolis as well after defeating Hun¬ 
garians, Bosnians, and Serbians at the Maritza (1371), 
a catastrophe enough to recall Orpheus from Lesbos. 
John in vain sought aid in person from Pope Urban, 
and in 1381 recognized Turkish supremacy. The fall 
of Nisch (1376) had already forced the Serbians to 
terms, and though Murad was killed in the crowning 
victory of Kossovo (1389) his son Bajazet became master 
of the Balkan States and strengthened his hold by 
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defeating Sigismund and the Hungarians at Nicopolis 

( 1 39 ^)- 

The Great Schism 

By this time the “ Babylonish Captivity ” of the 
Papacy had ended (1377), but the “Great Schism” 
( I 37 ^' I 4 I 7 ) h a d begun. Urban’s successor, Pierre 
Roget, Gregory XI. (1371), nephew and namesake of 
Clement VI., had returned to Rome when Hawk- 
wood’s great victory over the Visconti at Gavardo 
( I 374 ) was followed by hostilities from Florence and 
the Romagna. At his death Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and England recognized the Neapolitan 
Bartolomeo da Prignano, Archbishop of Bari, as 
Urban VI., seated in Rome : Cyprus, Sicily, Spain, 
France, and Scotland supported Robert de Geneve as 
Clement VII. at Avignon. Every country in Europe 
was once more in disturbance, partly secular, pardy 
religious. Charles V. of France opened a new chapter 
in the melancholy story of Brittany, a scene of conflict 
since the murder of Arthur (1203), whose sister Alix 
married Peter, Count of Drcux, great-grandson of 
Louis the Fat (1213). Duke John the Good gave his 
niece and heiress, Jeanne dc Penthievre, as wife (1337) 
to Charles of Blois, son of Marguerite, sister of Philip 
of Valois, but the succession was long contested by his 
brother, John de Montfort, husband of Jeanne of 
Flanders. In the “ War of the Two Jeannes ” England 
supported Montfort’s claims, which prevailed after 
Duguesclin’s defeat at Auray (1365), and were main¬ 
tained despite Charles V.’s temporary seizure of the 
Duchy (1378). In 1380 both Charles and Dugucsclin 
died. The new king, Charles VI., (1380-1422) was only 
eleven, and after his ill-starred marriage with Isabella 

°u ^ avarx ? ( x 3 ^ 5 )» an d insanity (1392), France endured 
the rivalries of his brother, Louis of Orleans, and his 
cousin, John the Fearless of Burgundy, and the con¬ 
flicts after Louis’ murder (1407) of Burgundians and 
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Armagnacs, led by Bernard, Count of Armagnac, 
whose daughter had married Louis’ son, Charles of 
Angouleme. 

One of Pope Gregory’s last acts had been to con¬ 
demn teachings of John Wyclif, which were held, not 
unjustly, to undermine authority, to assail Transub- 
stantiation, the necessity of auricular confession, the 
whole monastic system, and temporal possessions of 
clergy. Wyclif the schoolman might have influenced 
few, but his “ poor preachers ” and his share in trans¬ 
lating the Scriptures gave his views currency. The 
English Lollards paid far less attention to his scholastic 
arguments than they received in Bohemia, but his 
social teaching coincided with the unrest which led to 
the Peasants’ Revolt (1381), and while Lollard state¬ 
ments of belief represent, in simple terms, his religious 
tenets, their spread was aided by suggestions of a new 
Social Order. Wyclif had been protected by John of 
Gaunt, and died in peace at Lutterworth (1384). Fierce 
persecution awaited Lollards and Hussites. For the 
time England had other concerns. In the negotiations 
at Bruges (1374), which began Wyclif’s public career, 
Gregory had held out prospects of redress of ecclesi¬ 
astical grievances, and England recognized his suc¬ 
cessor, Urban VI. The revolt of Philip van Artevelde 
against Louis II., Count of Flanders, had been quelled 
with French aid at Rooscbck (1382), but when Urban 
called for a crusade against the Flemings who opposed 
his claims a leader was found in Henry Le Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, who was denounced by Wyclif for 
his warlike proclivities. He had put down the 
Peasants’ Revolt in East Anglia, and now defeated the 
Flemings at Dunkirk (1383), and raised the siege of 
Ypres. Later he joined in repelling the French in Scot¬ 
land (1385), where border warfare fomented by them 
engaged both John of Gaunt and King Richard. The 
burning of Melrose by Richard and the English defeat 
at Otterburn (1388)—the origin of the Ballad of Chevy 
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Chase —marked the close of the reign of Robert II., 
who was succeeded (1390) by the disabled and unfor¬ 
tunate Robert III. 


Reforms and Conversions 

The Emperor Charles died eight months after Pope 
Gregory in 1378. Of his sons, Wenceslaus (Wenzel) 
became King of Bohemia and Emperor, Sigismund re¬ 
ceived Brandenburg, and John Gorlitz. Sigismund 
by marriage (1382) with Mary, daughter of Louis the 
Great, became, after the murder of the usurper 
Charles III. of Naples (1386), King of Hungary; 
Wenzel the Drunkard sold the Duchy of Luxemburg 
to his cousin Jobst of Moravia, who resold it to Louis 
of Orleans, and the Duchy of Milan (1395) to Gian 
Galeazzo. He was imprisoned (1394) and deposed 
from the Empire (1400), remaining King of Bohemia 
till 1419. In Poland Hedwig, another daughter of 
Louis the Great, was elected Queen (1384) and married 
( x 386) to Jagello, Duke of Lithuania, who with his 
people became Christian. Poland, thus united with 
almost all White Russia as well as Black, reached the 
frontiers of the Khanate of Kaptchak, where Tokta- 
mouich, aided by Tamerlane, had established himself, 
and after burning Moscow had reduced Dmitri Donski 
to submission (1385). It reached also the territory 
of the Teutonic Knights, upon whom Jagello, now 
Vladislaus V., inflicted the fatal defeat of Tannenberg 

(1410). 

But ere this a greater figure had arisen in Northern 
Europe—Margaret, daughter of Waldemar of Denmark, 
the “ Semiramis of the North.” Born in 1353, and 
married at ten to Hakon of Norway, she made her 
son Olaus King of Denmark (1376), and Norway 
(1380). She defeated Albert of Mecklenburg, elected 
King of Sweden (1363), and was herself proclaimed 
Queen. Her niece Mary had married Wratislas, Duke 
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of Pomerania, and on Olaus’ death (1387) she decided 
that their son Eric (born 1382) should be heir to the 
three crowns under her regency, and the kingdoms 
were formally united by the Union of Calmar (1397). 
Eric turned out badly after her death (1412) and was 
deposed (1439). His nephew and successor, Chris¬ 
topher, son of John of Bavaria, also held the three 
crowns, and was a notable lawgiver; but when 
Christopher died Denmark and Norway fell to 
Christian of Oldenburg, who also added Holstein 
(1460) and engaged in continual war with Charles 
Canutson, a descendant of St. Eric, for the possession 
of Sweden, which for a time he seized (1457). 


Italy and Hungary 

Italy during the early years of the Schism presented 
faction and anarchy occasionally rectified by murder. 
Venice, after struggling for Chioggia, ceded Dalmatia 
with a tribute to Hungary and made peace with 
Genoa (1381), itself already declining and later (1396) 
to seek French protection. Joanna, the beautiful 
Queen of Naples, whose reign was as curiously di¬ 
versified as her husband’s, replaced Andrew by her 
cousin Louis of Taranto (1347) and him in 1362 by 
Jayme III., deprived of his kingdom of Majorca by 
Pedro IV. of Aragon. Otto of Brunswick followed 
Jayme (1379), but when Joanna foolishly discarded her 
cousin and expectant heir Charles of Durazzo, a great 
grandson of Charles II. of Anjou, for Louis of Anjou, 
second son of John the Good of France, she was 
first dispossessed (1381) and then strangled. When 
Charles III. had grasped Hungary also and found 
death (1386), his unsuccessful rival had died, leaving his 
rights to his son Louis, aged seven, who was crowned 
by Clement VII. (1390). But, in fact, Charles’s son 
Ladislas, aged ten, succeeded, to be a victim through¬ 
out his life of ambitions never completely realized. 
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Others were more successful. In 1385 Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti had become by murder practically supreme 
in Lombardy. He overthrew the Della Scala at Verona 
( I 3^7); aided by Venice, robbed Francesco Carrara for 
a time of Padua and made war on Bologna and 
Florence, where he was opposed by Hawkwood. 
Peace was made (1392), and soon the new Duke of 
Milan ruled from Belluno and Bassano to Vicenza and 
Verona, to Arezzo and Sarzana. To these he added 
Pisa, Siena, Perugia, Assisi, and Spoleto, and success¬ 
fully opposed the Emperor Rupert. It is an amazing 
and characteristic story, even if the construction 
collapsed at his death (1402). A divided Papacy could 
do nothing. Urban was succeeded by another Nea¬ 
politan, Boniface IX. (1389-1404); Clement by Pedro dc 
Luna, an Aragonese soldier and professor, as Bene¬ 
dict XIII. (1394). When Archbishop Arundel, im¬ 
peached and banished, went to Italy (1397), Boniface 
at Richard II.’s request translated him to St. Andrews, 
which acknowledged Benedict! As Innocent VII. 
(1404-1406) and the Venetian, Gregory XII. (1407), in 
turn followed Boniface, the continuing schism became 
a graver scandal with consequences disastrous to the 
Papacy. Sigismund of Hungary, after foiling the 
attempts of Ladislas of Naples on his crown, limited 
by the Placitum Regium ” Papal interference. John 
Hus (1369-1415), confessor of Sophia of Bavaria, Queen 
of Bohemia, began to propagate Wyclif’s doctrines, 
and adhesion became a badge of nationalism. In Italy 
Venice again seized Padua (1405), Florence overcame 
Pisa (1406), and Ladislas controlled Rome (1408). 

Feuds between Burgundians and Armagnacs made 
France as little able to intervene effectively as England, 
where the fresh Statutes of Provisors (1390) and Prae¬ 
munire (1393) probably had not the extreme anti-Papal 
significance they later acquired. But Richard II., after 
confirming peace with France (1396) by marrying 
Charles’s daughter Isabella, aged seven, had committed 
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three great blunders—the attempt at absolutism, 
seizure of John of Gaunt’s estates, and the visit to 
Ireland which assisted the invasion by John’s son, 
Henry, who deposed him and became Henry IV. 
(1399-1413). Internal troubles, war with Owen 
Glyndwr in Wales, wars in which the French aided 
the Scots, whose future king, James I., entered (1406) 
on a captivity of eighteen years, had less novelty than 
the entertainment of the Eastern Emperor Manuel 
Palaeologus (1400). At home, ecclesiastical affairs were 
difficult. In the Unlearned Parliament (1404) and again 
in 1410, the Commons proposed turning prelatical 
revenues to military uses, but Richard lc Scropc, 
Archbishop of York, executed after the rebellion of 
1405, acquired renown, if not status, as a saint. 
Arundel’s ecclesiastical policy, like the statute dc 
hacrctico comburendo, left enduring memories, for 
Lollards were burnt and abuses scarcely reformed. 
Whether his wish to end the schism with Henry’s 
support could have borne fruit is doubtful, but a 
change was at hand. 



CHAPTER VII 

CLOSING SCENES 

Councils had declared the deposition of Emperors; 
suggestions were not wanting from Paris and else¬ 
where that a General Council was superior even to the 
Pope. The protestations of Benedict and Gregory and 
a meeting arranged for Savona, near Genoa, proving 
equally abortive, the cardinals deposed both Popes at 
the Council of Pisa (1409), and elected Philargus, Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan, as Alexander V. After excommuni¬ 
cating Hus, now Rector of the University at Prague 
for attacking indulgences, he died, and Baldaslare 
Cossa, John XXIII., was elected by sixteen cardinals 
at Bologna (1410). There were still three nominal 
Popes, and Ladislas of Naples, though defeated at 
Rocca Secca (1411), finally expelled Louis II. of Anjou 
and was master of the Romagna. But Rupert’s death 

intn u J k w‘ Se P rov j cled in Wenzel, Sigismund, 
and Jobst of Moravia three rivals for the Empire. 

Wenzel was impossible, Jobst died, and Sigismund, 

becoming Emperor (14x1), took the problem in hand. 

h!d B\ ,0hn | 3t L u° dl ’ Whlch Frederick Barbarossa 
had built midway between Milan and Cremona, he 

induced him to summon a Council at Constance for 

I f'S lsmund was not Henry III., nor probably 
would the procedure at Sutri (1046) have been possible 7 

German °tr l° f c ° m P™ misslon representatives of the 
German, Italian, French, and English nations and of the 

cardinals were empowered to act, each section having 

one vote. Pierre d’Ailly and Jean Gerson, the former 

and present Chancellor of the University of Paris 

stood for the prevailing theory as to the 7 powers of 

Councils over Popes. John, refusing abdication, was 

7i 
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deposed, and sought refuge with Frederick of Austria, 
who incurred the ban of the Empire. Then John and 
% Gregory (aged 88) submitted (1415). Benedict retired 
to Peniscola, on the Gulf of Valencia, maintaining, 
though deposed (1417), a shadowy authority till his 
death (1422 or 1423). The Council next, in violation of 
Sigismund’s safe conduct, burnt Hus (1415), and later 
Jerome of Prague (1416); and finally the representa¬ 
tives, with a Spanish colleague, elected Odo Colonna 
Martin V. (1417-1431), who marked his accession by 
anathematizing Hussites, thus adding a fresh war to 
the distractions amid which the Council was dissolved 
(1418). 

Peace and Storm 

Spain was moderately quiet. Juan of Castile (1379- 
1391), Father of his Country and son of Henry of 
Trastamare, had married Beatrice, daughter of Pedro I. 
of Portugal, and after her brother Ferdinand’s death 
(1382), made an effort, defeated at Aljubarrota (1385), 
to secure that crown for his own son. John of Gaunt 
again claiming Castile as husband of Constance, ended 
by marrying one daughter (1387) to Juan the Great of 
Portugal, Pedro’s natural son, and another (1388) to 
Henry of Castile (aged 9). Henry (1390-1406), after a 
struggle with Portugal, left Castile to his son {at. 22 
months), Juan II. (1406-1453), under the regency of his 
uncle Ferdinand, who became in 1412 King of Aragon. 
Juan of Portugal captured Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar 
(141:5), and his youngest son, Henry the Navigator 

( I 394 ' T 4 ^°)» added by his maritime discoveries im¬ 
perishable glory to the Portuguese. In Aragon, Pedro’s 
son, Juan I. (i 3 ^ 7 ' I 395 )> had governed badly, but his 
successor, Martin (i 395 _I 4 IO )> had added the crown of 
Sicily on the death of his son Martin, husband of 
Maria, daughter of Frederick the Simple. Castile, 
as Juan II. grew up, was oppressed by the Constable 
Alvaro de Luna, who was beheaded at Valladolid in 
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1453. To Charles the Bad in Navarre had succeeded 
his son Charles the Noble (1387-1425), whose daughter 
Blanche married Juan, second son of Ferdinand the 
Just of Aragon. Her legacy of Navarre to her son 
Charles led to a long conflict with his father, who, at 
die death of his elder brother Alfonso V. the Mag¬ 
nanimous (1416-1458) had become King of Aragon and 
Sicily. 

English and French relations were approaching 
another crisis. In Paris, the rising of the butchers 
(1411), under Simonet Caboche, won the reforms 
known as the Ordonnance Cabochienne (1413); but 
after their suppression, Henry V. (1413-1422), landing 
in August, 1415, won, in October, the great victory of 
Agincourt. Next year, Sigismund visited him in Eng¬ 
land and concluded a treaty after taking a more 
momentous step in investing with the Margravate of 
Brandenburg, the Burgrave of Nuremberg, Frederick 
of Hohenzollern of the Franconian line. Henry next 
entered into alliance with Queen Isabella and John the 
Fearless of Burgundy against the Dauphin and the 
Armagnacs, and captured Rouen (1418). A massacre 
of Armagnacs in Paris was avenged by the treacherous 
murder of John of Burgundy at Montereau, near Fon¬ 
tainebleau, which enlisted his son Philip the Good 
still more definitely on the English side. After the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420), Henry married Charles VI.’s 
daughter Catherine, whose hand he had sought before, 
with a huge but unobtainable dowry. The Dauphin 
was to be disinherited, but Henry’s death three months 
before Charles (1422) left his unrealized claims to a 
baby of nine months. Henry VI.’s uncles, John Duke 
of Bedford and Humphry Duke of Gloucester and 
John of Gaunt’s legitimated son, Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, quarrelled. But in France, 
with Bedford in command, affairs went worse 
for the new king, Charles VII. (1422-1461). The 
rescue of his fortunes, defence of Orleans, his coro- 
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nation at Rheims (1429), the capture by the Bur¬ 
gundians of Jeanne d’Arc, who had wrought the 
miracle, her execution by the English at Rouen (1431), 
furnish one of the most famous stories in history. But 
Philip of Burgundy’s defection counterbalanced the 
English successes. His cousin Jacqueline, daughter of 
William VI., Count of Holland, and Marguerite of 
Burgundy, twice a widow, had been deprived of her 
possessions by John of Bavaria. Her third husband, 
Humphry Duke of Gloucester, helped her to recover 
Hainault (1424), but Philip despoiled her of Holland, 
Hainault, Zeeland, and Friesland (1431). In 1435, by 
a bargain with Charles VII., he received in return for 
his support the counties of Auxerre and Macon. It is 
strange to reflect that it is the age in which Jan van 
Eyck at Bruges was painting pictures of heavenly 
adoration and Thomas a Kcmpis at Mount St. Agnes 
meditating the Imitatio Christi. - 


The Hussites 

Fifteen troubled years followed Sigismund’s return 
from England (1416). Hussites under John Zizka and 
the Procopii inflicted on him a series of defeats. 
Among themselves they were divided into Calixtins 
or Utraquists, demanding communion in both kinds 
(sub utraque specie ), and Taborites, from Tabor, a 
fortress they erected at Hradistic. A section also, after 
Zizka’s death,‘were called Orphanites till their destruc¬ 
tion (1434). Sigismund was also at war (1418) with 
Venice, while Gian Galcazzo’s second son, Filippo 
Maria, after die murder of his infamous brother, 
Gian Maria Visconti, revived Milan’s fortunes and his 
own. He was Lord of Genoa, and aided by the con - 
dottiere Carmagnola. Bellinzona was won from the 
Swiss: Florence was beaten and sought aid from 
Venice; then he quarrelled with Carmagnola and paid 
the penalty by the defeat of Macalo (1427). Martin V. 
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was succeeded by Eugenius IV. (1431-1447), a Vene¬ 
tian and nephew of Gregory XII., who tried vainly to 
dissolve the Council of Basel (1431), which Martin had 
summoned. Sigismund, however, when the religious 
position of the Hussites had been guaranteed as die 
result of a Basel compact by the Treaty of Iglau (1436), 
was recognized as King of Bohemia. 

A new problem was arising. Bajazet’s forces assailed 
Athens, but Timur or Tamerlane, the Mongol Em¬ 
peror, who had penetrated to Delhi (1398-1399), 
invaded Asia Minor in 1402, captured him at Angora, 
and reached the coast at Smyrna. Bajazet’s son, Mo¬ 
hammed I., victor in a civil war, failed in an en¬ 
counter with Venice at Gallipoli (1416). Moham¬ 
med’s son, Murad II. failed to take Constantinople 
(1422), but after the death of Manuel II. Palaeologus 
(1391-1425) captured Thessalonica (1430), and threat¬ 
ened the dominions of John VII. (1425-1448) with ruin. 
The Greeks looked westward for help, and Eugenius, 
after dissolving the Council at Basel, summoned one 
at Ferrara (1438), removed next year to Florence. In 
this the Greeks accepted the Filioquc in the Creed 
and Papal supremacy—concessions later repudiated. 
The Council of Basel, still sitting, set up an anti- 
Pope, Felix V.—Amadeus who had resigned the 
Duchy of Savoy (1434) for the life of a hermit without 
its privations, and whom Eugenius’ successor, 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455), found ready to resign again 

( I4 4?)- 

Still Europe was in conflict. The Scots, after James’ 
return from captivity (1424), looked to France for 
alliances, and his daughter Margaret’s marriage (1436) 
to the Dauphin, later Louis XI., coincided with 
Charles’ triumph. But James was murdered (1437), 
and struggles of Crichtons and Livingstones for the 
young James II., with border warfare as a national 
expression on both sides, left little peace. In 1449, 
James II. married Mary, daughter of Arnaud of 
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Egmont, Duke of Gueldres, who had been brought up 
by Philip of Burgundy—a useful alliance—and though 
his struggle with the Douglases was long, he had 
secured, when he was killed at Roxburgh (1460), an 
orderly system of justice and a measure of tranquillity. 
In Naples, Joanna II. (1414-1435) followed her brother, 
Ladislas, with a reign nearly as singular as that of 
Joanna I. and more scandalous. Her husband, Jacques 
de Bourbon, Comte de la Marche, acted as a tem¬ 
porary restraint, but, after his expulsion (1419) to end 
a strangely adventurous life as a Franciscan, she 
adopted as heir Alfonso the Magnanimous of Aragon, 
and then changed him for Louis III. of Anjou, whose 
father had had a similar experience. 


Peace without Honour 

Louis died (1434) leaving his claims to his brother, 
Rene, “ Good King Rene,” who, on Joanna’s death, 
waged a prolonged conflict with Allonso. In 1444, 
Cardinal Beaufort and the “ Peace Party ” in England 
secured for Henry VI., with the Treaty of Tours, alli¬ 
ance with Rene’s daughter, Margaret; his sister, 
Marie, was already wife of Charles VII., if Agnes 
Sorel, the Dame de Beaute, her maid of honour, held 
his affections. Charles showed himself an energetic 
ruler. By the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (1438) 
as a kind of continuation of that of St. Louis (1269), 
he proclaimed the superior authority of General 
Councils, freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and re¬ 
straint of appeals to Rome and of the effect of ex- 
communication and interdict; provisions which 
Louis XI. abrogated (1461), but useef. Charles was not 
less effective in organizing the army and suppressing 
the extraordinary rising known as the “ Praguerie ” 
( T 44 °)> * n which his son Louis and the Bourbons 
were implicated. England’s affairs were less well 
managed. Surrender to Rene of possessions in Maine 
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and Anjou (1448) mattered less than the stupidity 
which lost first Normandy (1450) and then Guienne 
with the fall of Bayonne (1451), and Talbot’s defeat 
at Castillon. The close (1453) of the Hundred Years’ 
War left England only Calais and the Channel Islands. 
At home Jack Cade’s rebellion had been suppressed 
(1450), but the strife of factions made further con¬ 
flict inevitable, and the Wars of the Roses (1455-1485) 
were the result. 

With Sigismund’s death (1437) began the Habs- 
burg dynasty. Albert V., Duke of Austria, his 
daughter Elizabeth’s husband, and son of Albert the 
Pious, pilgrim and Carthusian, became King of Hun¬ 
gary and was elected King of the Romans. Sigis¬ 
mund’s second wife, Barbe de Cilly, “ the Messalina 
of Germany,” at once married George Podiebrad, a 
Bohemian noble, aged 17, to establish a rival for 
Bohemia. The attempt failed, but Albert died sud¬ 
denly (1439) seeking to repel Murad II. from Serbia, 
and his posthumous son, Ladislas, became nominally 
King of Bohemia, while the young Polish king, 
Vlaaislas VI., was elected King of Hungary. Frederick, 
Duke of Styria, son of Ernest of Austria, became the 
Emperor Frederick III. (1440-1493), at the age of 25; 
his title, “ the Pacific,” hardly discloses that he was 
continually at war, and too indolent to wage it 
effectively. The glory of the conflict at St. Jacques, 
near Basel (1444), against his forces and the French 
under Louis the Dauphin belongs to the defeated 
Swiss. Podiebrad became regent of Bohemia (1444), 
and in 1452 Frederick gave back Ladislas to Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Austria. 


Italy and Bohemia 

The affairs of Italy went their own way. The Vis¬ 
conti were yielding to new powers and the creditable 
rise of the Medici at Florence was paralleled by the 
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astonishing sublimation of the Sforzas. Francesco 
Sforza had carried on his condottiere father’s career 
of acquisition and won from Eugenius IV. the March 
of Ancona. A judicious marriage with Bianca Vis¬ 
conti was somewhat marred by war with her father, 
Filippo Maria, who, after patching up the Peace of 
Martinengo (1441) with Florence and Venice, was 
trying to make what he could out of the settlement 
of Alfonso the Magnanimous at Naples. But Florence 
and Venice helped Sforza, and when, after Filippo’s 
death, Milan became temporarily republican, Fran¬ 
cesco’s astute changes left him Duke (1450). A re¬ 
public had been a dream for Milan; once more it was 
to prove the same for Rome. Stephen Porcari, seeking 
to restrict the powers of Nicholas V. and to free the 
city, paid the penalty of failure (1453). Sforza having 
foiled the union of Naples and Venice against Milan 
and Florence found himself at the Peace of Lodi (1454), 
the peasant’s grandson establishing tyranny for his 
own advantage. 

The most distinguished figure of the age is John 
Hunyady, surnamed Corvinus, after whose death 
( x 45 b)» an d that of Ladislas (1457), the Hungarian 
throne passed to his son, Matthias Corvinus, and that 
of Bohemia to Podiebrad (1458) who had overcome 
the Iaborites (1452). John Hunyady had been leader 
of the Hungarians against the Turks, who called him 
“ tlie Dcv il.” His victory at Nisch (1443) promised 
much, and the Sandjak of Albania, George Castriot, 
better known as Scanderbeg, forsook Islam to join the 
Hungarians. After the defeat and death, however, of 
yladislas VI. (i 444 ) at Varna on the Black Sea, follow¬ 
ing a disgraceful breach of Christian good faith, the 
lurks had a further opportunity. In i 44 8, Kossovo, 
in the Serbian, plain, saw another Murad repeat the 
v.ctory that Murad I. had won at the cost of life 
( r 3 ° 9 )- Hungarians, Bohemians, Germans, Vlachs 
under Hunyady gave way after three days to four 
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times their number. Murad was less successful in a 
campaign against Scanderbeg (1449-1450), but his son, 
Mohammed II. (1451-1481), began preparations for the 
siege of Constantinople, where Constantine Palaeologus 
(1448-1453) had succeeded his brother, John, to become 
the last of the Greek Emperors. In 1453, Constanti¬ 
nople fell, and by its fall gave, in the revival of Greek 
learning, a fresh intellectual stimulus to Western 
Europe, of which the new invention of the printing 
press (1450-1455) enabled it to make use. 

The Middle Ages are the age of the soldier and their 
history is thickly scored with battle and murder. But 
it is by the lawgiver, civil and ecclesiastical, the poet 
and the schoolman, the monk, the friar, the painter, 
that later ages have owned themselves their debtors 
and from them received a deposit to be laid out at in¬ 
terest for the benefit of future generations. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The literature of mediaeval history in nearly every 
European language is so large that a short biblio¬ 
graphy which shall be really adequate is impossible. 
The student is recommended to consult the biblio¬ 
graphies in The Cambridge Mediceval History, The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and The Dictionary of 
National Biography, together with those works them¬ 
selves and the writings, among others, of Neander, 
Ranke, Pastor, Acton, Creighton, Tout, Chevalier, 
Butler, Coulton, and R. L. Poole. 
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